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MEDITATION 
AS A BIBLICAL READING! 


EFORE begin- 
ning this part of my essay, I believe I owe my readers an explanation. 
By monastic obedience, I deal usually with history, with tradition — 
with that part of the Church’s tradition which involves the patristic 
period and, more especially, the medieval one. I shall, then, in the 
following speak as a historian, in order to throw some light on an- 
cient and medieval texts on prayer. It is not my intention to give a 
practical orientation. 

If we consult tradition on what we may, provisionally, call medi- 
tation, we notice that the same motto applies in its case as for liturgi- 
cal prayer: “Mens nostra concordet voci nostrae.—Our mind 
should be in accord with our voice.” We have seen that the liturgy 
is a mental prayer because it consists in bringing the mind, the 
heart, the whole soul (and even the body, since it also takes part in 
the action) into accord with the words which the mouth pronounces, 
which are the words of God. In the same way, meditation, according 
to tradition, is a mental prayer because it consists in bringing the 
mind into accord with what the lips pronounce. To realize the mean- 
ing of this very important point in the history of prayer, we must 
recall some definitions. 

I said we were speaking of meditation “provisionally,” because 
this term implies three different realities, or better, three phases of 
one activity of prayer which have to be distinguished. They are 
lectio, meditatio, and oratio: reading, “meditation,” and prayer. 


READING 


For the ancient contemplative centuries, the basic phase of every 
prayer activity is lectio. It consists in reading, of course, but in 


*Cf. “The Unity of Prayer” in the June-July issue. These two articles were 
originally delivered as a conference to the students of the International Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross Fathers in Rome. A fuller discussion of the historical 
background will soon be available in Vol. II of the forthcoming Histoire de 
la spiritualité, to be published by the author in collaboration with L. Bouyer, 
Dom F. Vandenbroucke and L. Cognet (Paris: Aubier). 
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reading the Divine Word; therefore it is called lectio divina. It is 
called “divine” because it deals with holy Scripture. 

Moreover, for the ancient and medieval Church, Scripture is never 
separated from the interpretation given to it by tradition. So the 
lectio divina deals not only with the Bible itself, but with the com- 
mentaries given and written on it by the Fathers, who are known 
as the expositores: they have explained the Bible. 

In the Middle Ages this same notion of expositores is used for con- 
temporary authors — that is, the more recent ones, such as the Caro- 
lingians, St. Bernard, and so forth. Nowadays it would be used for 
a good many books, such as the ones by Fr. Bouyer, Fr. de Lubac, 
and others, which basically do nothing other than explain Scripture. 


“MEDITATION” 

Such was the content of the reading. As regards the manner of read- 
ing, we must never forget that until a relatively recent epoch men 
used to read with the voice more than with the eyes. They under- 
stood a thing, not when seeing it written, but when hearing it pro- 
nounced by themselves. The lips moved, the body entered into ac- 
tion and took possession of the text by expressing it. 

This operation of pronouncing the words was the “meditation” 
proper. I will quote just one example, the beautiful introit in our mis- 
sal: “The mouth of the just man meditates wisdom, and his tongue 
utters what is right.— Os justi meditabitur sapientiam, et lingua 
ejus loquetur judicium.” It is the mouth, os, which meditates the 
wisdom : Os meditabitur. 

In biblical times, in the patristic period, and in the medieval, medi- 
tation was an exercise of the memory which fixed a text into the 
memory by dint of pronouncing it, of pronouncing it again, and if 
necessary, again and again, in order to keep it in the mind, to taste 
it, to feel its savor, its sapor. Hence the saying: “Sapientia: id est 
cognitio vel lectio sapida. — Wisdom means a well-relished cogni- 
tion or reading.” 

Something of this method has been preserved by St. Ignatius of 
Loyola in his recommendation to repeat a sentence from the Bible, 
tasting each of its words.? Even today, as a matter of fact, many 


. *Cf. The Spiritual Exercises. “Fourth Week: The Second Method of 
rayer.” 
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simple people who have not yet dissociated the activity of the eyes 
and the activity of the mouth still pronounce the words when they 
read them. And although we ourselves are no longer aware of it, we 
also cannot help producing a rudimentary movement of the muscles 
when reading and thinking, a phenomenon which physiologists have 
called laringo-buccal rhythm. 

What is important for our purpose is the fact, that according to 
tradition, there is no meditation without a previous or simultaneous 
reading, without lectio divina—in other words, without the Bible 
and its commentaries. 


PRAYER 
When these two previous activities have been provided, the third, 
oratio, or prayer, arises out of them normally, easily, and pleasantly. 
For the ancient, meditation consists in reacting to a text read and 
meditated. This whole process of lectio divina thus conforms to the 
normal habits of psychology. 

From this point of view we can understand many ancient texts 
which speak of oratio. I shall quote just a few passages. 

St. Benedict says that oratio has to be short and pure, brevis et 
pura.® Pura, according to Cassian and the traditional authors who 
are the sources of St. Benedict, means without distraction. And 
since it is a matter of fact that for most men, even in ancient times, 
it is impossible to remain a long time without distractions, prayer, 
in order to remain pure, has to be brief. 

St. Columban, in the sixth century, writes: “The true tradition 
of praying is that the capacity of the man devoted to this work 
should be realized without wearying of his vow; his capacity must be 
allowed for, as also his mental grasp and physical condition; his 
limitations must be taken into account; and his capacity should be 
realized as far as the zeal of each demands” (quantum uniuscuiusque 
fervor exigerit).* For the ancient, prayer must always be spontane- 
ous. Consent to God has to be free. 

Towards the end of the eighth century Hildemar, the oldest com- 
mentator on the Rule of St. Benedict, writes, interpreting the Eastern 
and Western traditions: “It is the custom in the East to pray often 


® Regula Monachorum, ch. 2 
* S. Columbani Opera, ed. G. %. M. Walker (Dublin: 1957), p. 138. 
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and briefly. For we should remain prostrate in prayer so long only 
as with the help of God we can suppress vain thoughts. As soon as 
we recognize that we are being overcome by distractions, and are no 
longer finding delight in prayer (et iam non delectamur), we should 
rise, and take up reading or reciting the psalms, or manual work.” © 

Prayer is an alternation of these three spiritual exercises: lectio, 
meditatio, and oratio — a natural, easy, spontaneous, joyful alter- 
nation. The measure of each is the delight it gives: et iam non de- 
lectamur. Then one must come back to the lectio and the meditatio, 
until the inspiration of God makes the oratio come again. 

We find the same idea in the Preface to St. Anselm’s Meditations. 
“He who reads should not be concerned about reading something 
through in its entirety, but only as much as he judges will, with God’s 
help, be useful for him to kindle divine affections, or as much as 
gives him delight.” ® The goal of the reading is to kindle the prayer. 

I shall not quote any more witnesses. It will be enough to say 
that, for tradition, just as there is no liturgy without the Bible, so 
there is no meditation without the Bible. 

From this derives the unity of all the forms of prayer. There is 
unity between them because: 1) they all depend on the same Book, 
the Bible ; 2) they all consist in reading it, pronouncing it, and bring- 


ing the human mind into accord with the divine words : Mens nostra 
concordet voci nostrae. 


STATES OF PRAYER 
These two forms of prayer—liturgy and meditation—lead to 
what recent spiritual writers have called the “states of prayer.” 
Lectio divina prepares for, or provokes, a personal contact with the 
Lord. There comes a moment when we shut the book, when our eyes 
close and the soul opens up to God in an intimate dialogue; a dia- 
logue perhaps quite silent, or of few words — non in clumosa voce, 
says St. Benedict, echoing the Gospel —a dialogue thai is rather a 
simple consent to the words read, savored, and loved, and to God 
who speaks in them. 

We should reach a spiritual “contact.” This implies an intimacy 

* Expositio in Regulam S. Benedicti, Monte prog ed. (under the name 


of Paulus pe a CC cap. 20, pp. 258-25 
° Opera Omnia, ed. F. X. Schmitt (Edinburgh: cn. 1946), Ill, 5. 
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that is sure and real and thus personal, one which no person and 
no book can express in our stead. 

To speak of this moment of pure prayer is a difficult task, for it 
is a matter of experience. But it should arrive, and it does. We ought 
to know of it, believe in it, hope for it, wait for it, and ask for it, and 
God will not refuse us. 

Prayer will be given to us. It is a gift granted to each one, a per- 
sonal gift, and for this reason it is considered by the ancients as 
something not to be organized in common, like public prayer. It 
comes when, how, and to the extent that the Lord wishes, but it does 
come. 

This gift on God’s part, this act of consent on our part, should 
be prepared for by a state of prayer. Such a state, in turn, is pro- 
moted by the liturgy and lectio. Following the liturgy, or within it, 
there are moments of interior silence, of real recollection and con- 
tact with God. There are such moments after the lectio as well. Then 
comes that oratio pura, the “pure prayer” of which St. Benedict 
speaks. 

We learn from the ancient Monastic Customaries that ordinarily 
it was in the evenings after Compline that the monks engaged in this 
silent oratio. After the activities, occupations and preoccupations of 
the day they relaxed, they prayed peacefully, they remained in a 
personal communion with the Lord. They would stay on in choir 
for a short time fixed by the superior, or even for a longer period 
if they felt so impelled by grace (as St. Benedict writes, “unless, 
perhaps, the period of prayer is prolonged by an affective inspira- 
tion of divine grace”’). 

Today, according to place and custom, this is done at various 
other times: most generally in the morning, either in private or in 
common. 

In this manner there occur those moments of pure prayer which 
are an anticipation of the silence of heaven, of that contact with 
God which we will there have in full measure. Without these mo- 
ments our life on earth would be devoid of savor or fruit. 

And these moments are renewed throughout the entire day. 
“Short and frequent” our prayer becomes, so frequent that it be- 
comes “continuous.” These ejaculatory prayers, as we call them 
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— or orationes furtivae, “fleeting prayers,” as the ancients call them 
— ought to become a spontaneous and normal activity — our nor- 
mal distractions, so to speak. Every time our attention is not taken 
up by something else, the spirit set free has its activity in praying, 
in saying to our Lord some of the words that have been spoken 
either by Him or to Him — “Rescue me, O Lord, in Thy mercy” — 
or that have been approved by Him — “Thou art Christ the Son of 
the living God.” 


WAYS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


It should be clear by now that there is no conflict between the tra- 
ditional way of praying as explained above and the modern legisla- 
tion of the Church in matters of meditation. On the contrary, tradi- 
tion can help us to vivify modern practices and methods. 

According to tradition, the lectio which prepares the way for 
prayer is not just any sort of reading: the type we employ to in- 
struct ourselves, even in theology, just to learn someone else’s ideas 
by rapidly reading or only paging through a learned or pious book. 
It is a slow, meditative reading. The ancients speak of chewing, or 
ruminating. It consists in calmly reading the divine words, repeating 
them with conviction and simplicity, lingering over them, finding 


joy in them, tasting them — in a word, contemplating them, praying 
them. 


For this method we have both the example and the formula in 
the Gospel itself, where we are told of our Lord that He frequently 
repeated the same words, eumdem sermonem dicens. 

It does not consist, then, either in constructing great speculative 
theories or in running through ideas or texts, but in coming to 
rest over some sacred words, in drawing nourishment from them. 
And out of this slow and prolonged rumination of the words of God, 
prayer ought to arise; we are saying these words to God, we make 
them the expression of our own prayer. 

So conceived, the lectio divina is really what we could call a eu- 
charistic reading, a eucharistic prayer, a returning of thanks. We are 
returning to God, word for word, the joy of His message, so as to 
make of our whole being, in this divine reading, through our meek- 
ness and our reverence, that perfect sacrifice which God wishes, the 
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only one He awaits and warts from us. Each time we pray, we are 
entering ever more and more into the mystery of Christ, to which 
we were first introduced by the sacraments. 

The essential is not the words, but the consenting, the presence 
to God of him who prays. It is to accept with our whole being the 
mystery of salvation of which the Eucharist is, in our human condi- 
tion, the most adequate expression: more than form and sign, it is 
the perfect realization. 


SIMPLICITY 
In conclusion I would like to suggest that the common characteristic 
of liturgical prayer and meditation is simplicity. They don’t require 
difficult psychological trials. They just require love: love for God, 
for the words of God, for the Church which presents us with the 
texts we must use for prayer, for our brethren who pray like us, 
with us, with the same words of God. Love for the words of God 
which springs forth from our love for the Word of God and for the 
Spirit He sends to us. 

Prayer is not so much a dialogue with God as it is a duet with 
Him. It does not consist so much in asking questions and receiving 
answers, in alternating our words with the words of God, as in 
bringing our voice into accord with the voice of God in the Church 
and in us, in singing with Christ and His Church, with the Spirit 
and the Bride, in harmonizing our voice with theirs: “Only the soul 
that sings truly hears.” 

Love for God and His mysteries. Our aim is not so much to think 
of ourselves and by ourselves, as it is to consider the mysteries of 
God: the Trinity, the incarnation, the life of Christ, and especially 
the theological content of the mysteries of salvation accomplished by 
Jesus in His life, death, and glorification; the Holy Ghost, the 
Church, the Eucharist, the Blessed Virgin Mary. All these marvels 
of our faith, of our creed — all these are the real sources, the deep 
and inexhaustible sources of our joy. We are sinners, but God is 
God, and God is good. 

This prayer of simplicity consists in attuning our soul to the truth 
and to the goodness of God. When we have read, heard, and pro- 
nounced the words in which God explains to us His mysteries, our 
soul may be silent in a brief but pure prayer of consent, of accept- 
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ance, or adoration, of renouncement of ourselves and our human 
words, in the quiet and unique contemplation of the words and 
works of God. 

Jean Leclercq, O.S.B. 


TIMELY TRACT 


POPULAR DEVOTIONS 
FRIEND OR FOE? 


( STATE the matter conserv- 
atively: the liturgical movement in this country has always main- 
tained a cautious reserve on the subject of popular devotions.’ Since 
Mediator Dei there has been no inclination to deny that they have 
their place in the Christian spiritual life. Nevertheless, liturgists 
have usually felt that popular devotions can pretty well take care of 
themselves without any special help from the liturgical movement. 

In fact, there has been a suspicion that much of what passes for 
popular devotion is in reality an obstacle to the spread of liturgical 
understanding and devotion. Jokes about “novena Catholics” are 
standard fare at liturgical gatherings and the temptation to look on 
popular devotions as “the enemy” has been strong indeed. 

I would like to suggest that the time has come for a re-evaluation 
of this attitude. If popular devotions were ever “the enemy,” they 
are a badly beaten enemy by now. In fact, it is just possible that at 
present they could become a very useful ally. 

Popular devotions such as novenas, public recitations of the 
rosary, stations of the cross and sermon series have been in trouble 
for years. One wonders if in the late 1950’s there are very many 
parishes left where more people go to evening novenas than to 
morning Mass. With each passing Lent the crowds at Mass have 
been increasing while attendance at Wednesday sermons and Fri- 
day stations has been declining. In many parishes, the evening Mass 


*I am indebted to Rev. John M. Krump of Ss. Peter and Paul parish in 
South Chicago for many of the ideas in this Tract. 
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has delivered the coup de grace to lenten evening services. Nor are 
the churches exactly thronged on Sunday afternoons. 

If these poorly attended services constitute a real obstacle to the 
spread of appreciation of the Mass, then the liturgical movement 
should be lucky to encounter no more serious problems. 

There are many reasons for the decline in popular devotions. Per- 
haps novena and holy hour booklets have not kept pace with the 
changing tastes and educational levels of the Catholic population. 
Perhaps the understanding of the Mass has increased to a point 
where Catholics, if they have to make a choice, will take Mass over 
any other kind of service. Or it could be merely that popular devo- 
tions have succumbed, not to an onslaught of the liturgists and 
their allies, but rather to the attack of a far more powerful foe — 
the glittering television screen. 

In any case, it seems to me that this decline of popular devotions 
is not a matter for rejoicing. Many of the forms of such devotion 
certainly will not be missed, but it is not merely the forms that 
are disappearing but the institution itself. 

This is a tragedy for the liturgical movement. For even though 
we cannot agree with certain of the modern manifestations of popu- 
lar piety, we must not overlook the fact that, far from being opposed 
to the liturgy, popular devotion can prepare people for participa- 
tion in the liturgy and even point the way to the further development 
of the liturgy itself. 

Historically speaking, much of the development within the liturgy 
has been the result of a process by which the liturgy has absorbed to 
itself what was thought to be good in popular devotions. One thinks 
of the tropes and sequences of the middle ages, of the last gospel 
and the prayers at the foot of the altar, of classical polyphony, of 
the Holy Week devotions which, when they began in the Church of 
ancient Jerusalem, were scarcely liturgical. Father Magsam states 
that twenty-nine parts of the Mass entered by way of popular devo- 
tion. 

One is tempted to formulate the dictum that, when the liturgy is 
in a fluid state (as it has not been for four hundred years), he who 
shapes the popular devotions of today shapes the liturgy of to- 
morrow. 
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There are then two services which the right kind of popular de- 
votion can render to the liturgical apostolate: they can train Catho- 
lics in liturgical meaning and psychological patterns, and they can 
point the way to future modification and development of the liturgy. 

As I have observed in other Tracts, there are considerable social 
and cultural obstacles to the appreciation of the liturgy by the mod- 
ern big city version of man. The Roman liturgy is, in Father Rein- 
hold’s word, “strange” to modern Americans. Nor is the present 
format of the Mass ideally suited to pedagogical purposes. 

It is not too difficult, one would suppose, to communicate a philo- 
sophical appreciation of community worship as something good 
in itself. But it is much more difficult to communicate a psychological 
appreciation of it as something that one enjoys doing. A service 
composed, for example, of the Gelineau psalms and attractive hymns 
could certainly be a major help in building a sense of worshiping to- 
gether in an alert and intelligent fashion. If such a service had a 
liturgical tone and showed a sense of the changing Church year, 
it would be at least one factor in the building of emotional attitudes 
more open to the true liturgical spirit. 

A second advantage of popular devotions is that they are more 
suitable for experimentation than the strictly liturgical service. The 
Church has understandable reservations about “experimenting” 
with the Mass. Hence modifications in the Mass are bound to come 
slowly and only after their value has been established beyond 
doubt. In popular devotions there is much more room for a “trial 
and error” approach. If an idea does not work out in practice, it 
can be replaced by something different. In such fashion much “re- 
search” could be done which would prepare the way for eventual 
change in the liturgy itself. 

It is not my intention to say that all popular devotions should as- 
sume a strictly liturgical tone if they are to have any merit. Mediator 
Dei frowns strongly on such a stand. However, the encyclical also 
praises the idea that popular devotions should be “able to cause 
the divine worship to be daily more cherished and more widely pro- 
moted” and that they should also “arouse the faithful to participate 
in the sacraments with a more intense desire to carry out all sacred 
worship with due reverence and due honor.” 
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There is certainly room both for popular devotions which are 
strongly liturgical in tone and for those which are much less so. 
Indeed a healthy competition between the two types would raise the 
quality of popular devotions. 

To say that the liturgical movement could afford to devote more 
attention to popular devotions is not to say that the promotion of 
participation in Mass should be postponed or de-emphasized. There 
does not seem to be any reason why we cannot have both. The 
fallacy that we must make a choice is based on the outmodcd no- 
tion that great crowds of people are still going to novenas instead of 
Mass and that therefore there is some necessary opposition between 
the liturgy and popular devotions. 

An objection might be offered against these assumptions: it 
could be argued that in our culture large numbers of people are 
going to come to church only for Mass and fer nothing else, that 
we are simply not going to get people away from their TV sets for 
any kind of popular service. It is undeniable that as of now people 
are not attending such services. However, it remains to be estab- 
lished that they would not attend services that had high quality ma- 
terial and imaginative promotion.? The advantages of this type of 
service are so great that it would be unwise to rule them out on a 
priori grounds. They merit at least a trial. 

What would such devotions look like? This is precisely the sub- 
ject we should be discussing. One would think that Msgr. Hellriegel 
could have many constructive suggestions to contribute to a discus- 
sion on this topic. Such a devotion might consist of an opening hymn, 
a reading from Scripture, a homily explaining the scriptural passage, 
a period of silent prayer, one or more of the Gelineau psalms, the 
common recitation of the Solemn Prayers of Good Friday, the sea- 
sonal Marian anthem and (perhaps) Benediction. 

To parishioners who might object that this seems like a Protestant 
service, one could reply that, quite the contrary, it is inspired by a 

* A handful of college students in our parish were greatly dissatisfied last 
December with the usual kind of New Year’s Eve celebration. They suggested 
a holy hour from 11:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. With only a few days to plan and 
publicize their holy hour, they still managed to corral more than a hundred 
people. One such devotion hardly constitutes a trend, but the surprising suc- 


cess of this improbable service convinced me that the popular devotion ques- 
tion is not yet closed. 
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Jewish service which became’ Christian in the first century and is 
now called the Mass of the Catechumens. 

I am sure that devotions like the one described have been tried 
before ; many of them have been recorded in the pages of WORSHIP. 
But one would like to see them as more prominent weapons in 
the arsenal of the movement. 

If a pastor is tempted to try some new form of popular devotion 
it is not easy to get materials or suggestions. There is little in the way 
of a repertoire from which he can choose. Most of the holy hour 
booklets and other pamphlets of popular devotion are anything but 
liturgical in tone. (An exception is the remarkable stations of the 
cross booklet from the Liturgical Press.) 

For the devotion described earlier in this Tract three books — 
two of the Gelineau psalms and one of hymns — would be necessary. 
The expense * of purchasing these books and the inconvenience of 
juggling them would be enough to discourage all but the most hardy 
experimenter. A whole series of devotional booklets with a liturgical 
tone will be indispensable in any attempt to revive popular devo- 
tions. 

We hear much today about diversified weapons systems — dif- 
ferent tools for different aspects of the same job. The liturgical re- 
vival might profit from a more diversified weapons system. The 
most important tool will always be active participation in. the official 
public worship of the Mystical Body; however, there are other 
tools which may be able to do auxiliary but important tasks. The 
possibilities of popular devotions have been overlooked too long. 

Andrew M. Greeley 

* The Gelineau psalms are indeed lovely, but it is difficult to see how they 

are ever going to be widely used by large congregations as long as the booklets 


are so expensive. Could there not be a smaller pamphlet with just five or six 
psalms for different times of the year or different special occasions? 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 
AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE! 


N HIS short reign 
Pope John XXIII has already done two things that have indi- 
cated to the world with what face the Catholic Church looks upon 
those not in her fold. One is his call for an ecumenical council in a 
manner that gives eloquent testimony of the Church’s solicitous 
concern for the separated brethren. The other, much less in immedi- 
ate scope, but nevertheless significant, is his direction to delete the 
word “perfidious” from the prayer for the Jews in the Good Friday 
liturgy. Continuing in a logical line the emendation of his predeces- 
sor, Pius XII, who suppressed the rubric of not kneeling for this 
prayer, Pope John has completely purged this liturgy of anything 
that could suggest anti-Semitic bias.” 

Whether there exists any intentional connection between these 
two papal initiatives, we cannot say. The fact remains, however, 
that these were among the first acts of the new Pope and they awaken 
us to a theological truth, often neglected, concerning the unity of 
mankind in Christ. 

OUR PEACE HAS CRUMBLED A WALL 
St. Paul has described the unity of man in Christ in the words: 
“For he himself (Christ) is our peace, he it is who has made both 
one, and has broken down the intervening wall of partition, the en- 
mity, in his flesh. The law of the commandments expressed in de- 
crees he has made void, that of the two he might create in himself 
one new man, and make peace and reconcile both in one body to 
God by the cross, having slain the enmity in himself” (Eph. 2: 14— 
16). 

*This essay was written for our August-September number, but was 
delayed in the trans-Atlantic mail. Without it, as several of our readers 
were not slow in pointing out, our Reunion issue lacked treatment cf one 
of the most important facets of the ecumenical theme. — Ep 


*Cf. the study of Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., in The Bridge: A 
Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studies, Vol. 11 (New York: 1956). 
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Here is a consideration of Christian unity not often adverted to, 
but which the Apostle presents as utterly fundamental. Unity here 
consists in two being united in one body. It is obvious from the whole 
context that the two are Gentile and Jew. The image of the falling 
wall is especially significant. St. Paul has in mind the partition in the 
temple of Jerusalem separating the Gentile proselytes from the main 
center of worship. 

The “one new man” and the “one body” are St. Paul’s equivalents 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. Immediately following this passage 
we find a fuller description of this Church whose erection has been 
signaled by this wall’s collapse. This new structure is “built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself 
as the chief corner stone. In him the whole structure is closely fitted 
together and grows into a temple holy in the Lord, in him you too 
are being built together into a dwelling place for God in the Spirit” 
(Eph. 2 : 20-22). 

Here is inculcated a fundamental truth: for sacred Scripture, the 
essential unity of mankind is composed only of two peoples, Jews 
and Gentiles. Expressed in another way, this means that the historic 
failure of the Jewish people to accept their Messiah represents man- 
kind’s first rupture in its vocation to unity in Christ, historically pro- 
viding a stumbling block in the achievement of union before ever 
there was the problem of reunion of Christians. Christian disunion 
imitates, in its own way, the primordial rejection of the Jewish people 
in that it is a refusal to conform to the will of God as it is completsly 
manifested in Christ. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NEW COVENANT 
We have seen how St. Paul considered mankind’s unity in Christ 
under the image of a new structure composed of Jews and Gentiles. 
The truth inculcated is beyond doubt, nevertheless it remains 
couched in metaphor. There is a word in sacred Scripture which 
more literally touches the same reality in a manner entirely con- 
natural to sacred Scripture. This word is covenant, and is equally 
rich in the connotation of Christian unity. 

“Take and drink ye all of this, for this is the chalice of my blood, 
of the new and eternal covenant, which shall be shed for you and 
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for many unto the remission of sins.” * With these words of the 
consecration of the chalice at Mass, the Church has preserved two 
traditions of the words of Christ at the Last Supper found in the 
New Testament. 

In St. Luke’s account (22:20) we find the words: “shall be shed 
for you.” In the Gospel of St. Matthew (26:28), on the other hand, 
the universal is emphasized : “shall be shed for many.” The apostles 
are the immediate you, but they are also the true remnant of their 
people now initiated into the rite of the New Covenant. The many 
are that untold multitude who will be its partakers, whom Christ 
foretold.* 

Here is insinuated what we have discovered in our text of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians: Christ has reconciled both Jew and Gen- 
tile “to God in one body by the cross.” All those, therefore, who par- 
take in the eucharistic rite of Christ’s sacrificial death are, by that 
fact, made into one body, the Church. 

St. John likewise, in speaking of the death of Christ, related it to 
the classic biblical theme of the Ingathering: “Jesus should die for 
the nation (the Jewish nation), and not only for the nation, but that 
he might gather into one the children of God who were dispersed” 
(11:52). 

The Church from the very beginning has known herself as the 
new congregation of men called by God’s Covenant. She is the peo- 
ple of God, the true circumcision, the Israel of God (Heb. 13:12; 
Phil. 3:3; Gal. 6:16). “You are a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people” (1 Pet. 2:9). St. 
Peter has done nothing other than transpose the terms of the Old 
Covenant and apply them to the congregation of the New Covenant 
of Jesus Christ. 


ALL ISRAEL WILL BE SAVED 
The historical rejection of their Messiah by the Jewish people might 


*The normal English equivalent of the Latin testamenti used in the con- 
secration of Mass would be “testament” rather than “covenant.” For our 
purposes these two terms may be considered as synonymous. Nevertheless, 
they emphasize two different aspects: viz., testament, the inheritance left to 
one’s heirs; and covenant, a contract establishing mutual relationship be- 
tween two persons or parties. Cf. William L. Newton’s Notes on the Cove- 
nant (Cleveland: 1934), in particular, pp. 1 and 2. 

*“And they shall come from the east and the west and the north and 
the south: and shail sit down in the kingdom of God” (Luke 13:29. Cf. 
also John 11:16). 
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simply be an unhappy episode in the history of the Church. But St. 
Paul has this to add: “For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
of this mystery . . . that a partial blindness only has befallen Is- 
rael, until the full number of the Gentiles should enter. And so all 
Israel should be saved” (Rom. 11: 25-26). 

It is outside our present scope to give these words full treatment, 
but it is necessary to outline a few important facts. St. Paul with 
utter clarity and precision tells us that Israel will be saved. As Father 
Stanislaus Lyonnet explains: “not only certain individuals, but 
the people as such; not, however, necessarily all the individual Jews 
who are then alive.”*® As once the Jewish people were called into 
the new unity of Christ, so now they ever remain called. What is 
more, here is given a prophecy of the New Testament: history will 
de facto see that day of Israel’s reintegration. 

Secondly, this will be a glorious day for the Church. Linked to 
Israel’s historical entrance into the Church is the preceding entrance 
of the “fulness of the Gentiles.” Israel’s reintegration, then, will 
serve as a signal for the ultimate historical moment of union of the 
peoples of the earth in Christ. 

Finally, Israel in the Church will in itself be a distinct eschata- 
logical blessing. “Now if their lapse is the enriching of the world, 
and their diminution the enriching of the Gentiles, how much more 
their full number! ” (Rom. 11:12). 

St. Paul describes this blessing as “life from the dead” (Rom. 
11:15). The phrase stands fraught with mystery, but Fr. Lyonnet 
makes this elucidation in his exegesis on the verse: “In some way it 
is compared to the second phase (of the history of the world’s salva- 
tion) . . . , that is, to the resurrection of the dead.” ® Thus Fr. 
Lyonnet basically agrees with St. Thomas Aquinas’ interpretation ; 
this life from the dead concerns the “happiness and utility in the 
order of salvation.” 7 

It is with solid justification that Professor Eric Peterson observes : 
“Their conversion will have a signification greater than their mis- 
step, for the cosmos and for the Gentiles.” ® 

* Stanislaus Lyonnet, S.J., Quaestiones in Epistolam ad Romanos, series 
altera, Rom. 9-11 (Rome: 1956), p. 111. 

* Lyonnet, op. cit., p. 104. 

 [bid., p. 104. 


* Erik Peterson, Le Mystére des Juifs et des Gentils dans l’Eglise, p. 57. 
The original German of this work appeared in 1933. 
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To gain more profound insight into Israel’s title to Christian unity 
and its salvation, we must see her pertinence to the New Covenant. 
Again we have recourse to St. Paul. 

Christ expressed the efficacy of His Covenant to be in His blood 
which was “shed for many unto the remission of sins.” The Apostle, 
recalling that the Israel of old has heard these words before, when 
God spoke to her through the mouth of Isaiah, concludes: “Thus 
all Israel should be saved, as it is written: ‘There will come out of 
Sion he that will deliver and will turn away ungodliness from Jacob. 
And this is my covenant with them, when I shall take away their 
sins’” (Rom. 11: 26-27). 

Fusing two citations of the prophets (Isaiah 27:9 or Jeremiah 
13: 33 with the above quoted Isaiah 59:21), St. Paul declares that 
the people of the Old Covenant are included in the New. The reason 
given for this unique and lasting insertion is that “the gifts and the 
calling of God are without repentance.” This is a direct reference 
to the unconditional promises made to the patriarchs of Israel.® 


THE LITURGY OF THE NEW COVENANT 
All of sacred history tends towards Christ’s passion and death as 
towards its ultimate finality. For sacred history is nothing else than 
the history of man’s salvation coming from God: “It behooves us to 
glory in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ: in whom is our salvation, 
life and resurrection: by whom we are saved and delivered.” It is 
Christ’s passion and death that constitute “the New Eternal Cove- 
nant,” because covenant in sacred Scripture designates the economy 
of relationship between God and man, the economy whereby man is 
saved. 

But, as Father Cyprian Vagaggini in his monumental new work on 
the liturgy explains, the liturgy “actualizes” sacred history.1° The 
center of the liturgy, then, is the ritual celebration of the New 

*Fr. Lyonnet comments on St. Paul’s use of the Isaian citation: “Indeed, 
this prophecy could be said to be fulfilled by Christ’s salvific mission. And 
yet, from the New Testament revelation (in some way already promulgated 
by Christ Himself, albeit obscurely: cf. Matt. 23:39 and Luke 13:35), the 
Apostle understood that the assertions of the Old Testament are not fully 
fulfilled unless the whole Jewish people, as a people, are converted to Christ” 
(op. cit., p. 114). 

* Cipriano Vagaggini, O.S.B., 11 Senso Teologico della Liturgia (Rome: 
1957), p. 34. 
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Covenant because the New Covenant is the center of sacred history. 
The whole complex of the liturgy—the sacraments, the divine 
office, and the sacramentals — converge upon the sacrifice of the 
Mass, the ritual celebration of the “New and Eternal Covenant” 
realized on the “cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” whereby we have 
our salvation. The whole of the liturgy is nothing else but the liturgy 
of the “New Covenant.” 

To participate in the Mass or in any phase of the liturgy means 
more than merely to receive, because it means to enter into contract 
with God. Today more than ever the liturgy is looked upon as a font 
of Christian moral life. Certainly he who receives a sacrament must 
have the proper interior disposition. But further, the Christian must 
endeavor to conform his whole life more perfectly to Christ with 
whom he has contact in the sacrament. One can equally say he must 
strive to conform his life to the moral exigencies of the New Cove- 
nant of Christ. 

An aspect not too often considered is the historical obligation 
incumbent upon the members of the Church. We have considered 
the New Covenant as mankind’s call to unity in Christ. Christians 
who partake in the liturgy of this Covenant bind themselves to work 
concretely in their lives, individually and in collaboration with their 
brother Catholics, for this union. 

Thus the liturgy can also be called a font of history. The link be- 
tween the liturgy of the Covenant and its full realization is the histori- 
cal mission of the Catholic people of the world. One of our historical 
obligations, certainly, is to work for that characteristic union of the 
Covenant: the union of Jew and Gentile into “one new man.” 


THE NEW JERUSALEM 
The Church, the actualizer of sacred history through her liturgy, 
assumes as her own all of sacred Scripture. She sees herself as the 
New Israel through the image of the Old. “I saw the New Jerusalem 
coming down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride for her 
husband” (Apoc. 21:2). In these words from the epistle of the 
Mass of the dedication of a church, Sinai and the Court of Heaven 
meet. 

Jerusalem is the holy city of the Old Israel. Israel of the Sinai 
Covenant had long known herself as Yahweh’s bride, often un- 
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faithful but ever loved. And yet with St. John, the Church sees 
herself in a future perspective, no longer a thing of earth but now 
“coming down out of heaven from God” in a vision of her ultimate 
splendor. Here two dimensions of time meet: a dim past and the 
beginning of eternity. 

Yet by the word “Jerusalem” she sees herself in an ever evolving 
present. It was on a hill outside of Jerusalem that her Spouse died 
that she too might have the sons of God as her children. It was in 
Jerusalem that the Holy Spirit breathed into her her first breaths of 
life. And today she knows that the descendants of that Jerusalem 
will one day be hers. Jerusalem is her name because it is an unfading 
line of her earthly face. 

Isaac Jacob, O.S.B. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS 


HE way we 
go to God as well as the way God comes to us is not a matter for us 
to dictate. These have been given to us and there are laws which 
govern our spiritual life. The first law of the spiritual life is: man 
finds his way to God simply by retracing the steps by which God 
came to man, and these steps are found in sacred history. 

The revelation of the true God, Three in One, which unfolds in 
the act of God coming to man as it is recorded in salvation history, 
presents this pattern: every good comes to us from the Father 
through His incarnate Son, Jesus Christ, in the presence in us of the 
Holy Spirit ; and it is in the presence of the Holy Spirit, through the 
incarnate Son, Jesus Christ, that everything must return to the 
Father and rejoin its end, the ultimate good, the most blessed Trinity. 

This is the christological-trinitarian logic of sacred history which 
Cyprian Vagaggini, O.S.B., pursues in the seventh chapter of The 
Theological Dimensions of the Liturgy (translation of Il Senso 
Teologico della Liturgia, to be published by the Liturgical Press). 

The weak response to trinitarian doctrine in preaching and in the 
spiritual life proceeds, says Dom Vagaggini, from two habits of 
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thought. We tend to consider the mystery of the unity and trinity 
in God by starting from the divine unity. From the unity we mentally 
reach, in a second psychological moment, the trinity of persons. And 
by this second affirmation, that of the trinity of persons, we as it 
were correct the first affirmation. 

In such a procedure the attention is focused on the unity of nature, 
while the trinity of persons is relegated to the background. Though 
entirely valid, and hallowed by the name of Augustine, there is 
danger in this formulation that the distinction of persons will be 
insufficiently emphasized and what we are left with is the God of 
the philosopher, or the God of the Old Testament Jew. 

There is another method of formulating the mystery of the Trin- 
ity, the formulation found in Scripture and consequently embodied 
in most of the liturgical formulas up to the time of the Arian heresy. 
It remains the predominant attitude of the liturgy even after the 
polemics of the Arian heresy had found their way into the liturgy. 

This formulation is the reverse of the first. It starts not from unity 
but from the trinity of persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
then adds, in a second psychological moment, the unity of nature. 
The conception of God here is more personalistic and is in better 
accord with Scripture, the liturgy, the Greek Fathers, and the Latin 
Fathers prior to St. Augustine. The gospel was preached by the 
apostles with a trinitarian mentality dominated by this more person- 
alistic formula. 

The second habit of thought which has weakened our trinitarian 
consciousness is our preoccupation with metaphysical aspects of the 
Trinity. The witness to Himself of the True God is found more in 
the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit with the world, than 
in their inter-trinitarian relations, than in their inner metaphysical 
structure. 

The intervention of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in sacred history, 
personal history, and in the movement of man in time, is the witness 
to Himself of the true God which Scripture proclaims and the 
preaching of the apostles heralded. The ontological aspects of the 
Trinity are not wanting in sacred Scripture, but these are not its 
main concern, and are not on the first level of psychological interest. 

This is not said in disparagement of the more philosophical ap- 
proach, which, beyond argument, has place in any extended scien- 
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tific treatment. However, the emphasis on the work of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit in sacred history and in our moral and spiritual 
lives is of more immediate value for preaching, catechetical work, 
and for the life of prayer. 

To be more specific: the theme “from the Father, through His 
Son Jesus Christ, in the Holy Spirit, to the Father” is the original 
and predominant aspect under which the New Testament speaks of 
the Trinity. The persons are considered primarily in their relations 
with the world, in the descending movement from God to the world, 
in which every being and every good is carried from God, and in 
the ascending movement of the return of creatures and of every 
good to God. 

It should be noted that in this scriptural approach, the Word is not 
the Word as He was before the Incarnation, but is above all and 
before all the Word incarnate, the Word seen in His Incarnation and 
in His redemptive work in the world. This, incidentally, is true of 
the concept of the Word as found in St. John’s Gospel also. For this 
reason Fr. Vagaggini speaks of the scriptural view of sacred history 
as a christological trinitarian view. 

The complete scheme is expressed in Ephesians 1:3-14: “Blessed 
be God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us with 
every spiritual, heavenly blessing in Christ . . . having predestined 
us through love to be his adoptive sons through Jesus Christ, accord- 
ing to the goodness of his will, to the praise of the glorious manifesta- 
tion of his grace . . . we have been predestined to be devoted to the 
praise of his glory . . . in whom (Christ) you too. . . have 
believed, and have received the imprint of the Holy Spirit, who is the 
pledge (first instalment) of our inheritance . . . to the praise of 
his glory.” 

Here the movement is from the Father, through the Son, in the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and back to the Father. 

In its essential outline this is the movement of sacred history and 
of each man’s personal spiritual history whose law is the larger 
patterns of sacred history of which he is a part. The life of the 
Blessed Trinity is law for us. 

This movement from the Father, through the Son, in the Holy 
Spirit, and back to the Father, in New Testament theology does not 
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remain in the realm of the theology of history, but enters into the 
prayer and the moral demands of the Christian life. 

The movement of the Trinity in history determines the movement 
in prayer. In reading the first three chapters of Ephesians we under- 
stand that our Christian prayer, especially that of thanksgiving, is 
made to the Father through Christ, and with the consciousness that 
this prayer cannot be made without the active presence in us of the 
Holy Spirit (cf. Col. 3:17; Eph. 5:18ff.; Rom. 6:25-27). 

The christological trinitarian perspective supplies specific motives 
for moral action as the Christian moves about in a world that is not 
particularly Christian. Read Romans 8:1-18 for the trinitarian 
motivation given to the general moral life of the Christian — keeping 
in mind that in the New Testament, as in liturgy, the word “God” 
generally refers to the Father. 

In Ephesians St. Paul gives a trinitarian orientation to his plea 
for unity and peace among Christians: “And do not grieve the Holy 
Spirit of God, in whom you were sealed for the day of redemption. 
Let all bitterness, and wrath, and indignation, and clamor, and 
reviling, be removed from you, along with all malice. On the con- 
trary, be kind to one another, and merciful, generously forgiving 
one another, as also God (the Father) in Christ has generously 
forgiven you” (4:30-32). 

Popular preaching and spiritual writing has often utilized the 
Holy Spirit as motivation for chastity — “Your bodies are temples of 
the Holy Spirit” — but rarely do we hear of chastity treated in a 
trinitarian context and given trinitarian motivation as St. Paul does 
in 1 Corinthians. 6:10—20: “Neither the effeminate, nor sodomites, 
nor thieves, nor the covetous, nor drunkards, nor the evil-tongued, 
nor the greedy will inherit the kingdom of God (— ad Patrem). 
And such were some of you; but you have been washed, you have 
been sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ (— per Chris- 
tum) and in the Spirit of our God (in Spiritu). . . . Do you not 
know that your bodies are members of Christ? . . . Or do you not 
know that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit who is in you 
(in Spiritu) whom you have from God (a Patre), and you are not 
your own, because you have been bought at a high price (per 
Christum). Therefore glorify God (ad Patrem) in your body.” 
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Writing in the latest volume of the Religious Life series, Apostolic 
Life, published by Newman Press, Fr. Adalbert Hamman, O.F.M., 
comments on the scriptural meaning of the word “apostle.” “This 
term occurs most frequently in St. Luke and St. Paul, and signifies 
in the biblical tradition an envoy who has received full powers. The 
stress is placed on the fact and the object of the mission and not 
on the person of the messenger. . . . Three things are demanded of 
the apostles: to make disciples of all men (Matt. 22:18-20); to 
admit them into the messianic kingdom by baptism in the name of 
the Trinity; and lastly, to instruct them in the new law. We note 
that the moral aspect comes in the third place.” 


Though the Father has never revealed Himself in the concrete 
manner in which the Son did at the Incarnation, yet we conceive 
Him as a person without great difficulty. Creation, attributed to the 
Father, does manifest the concern of a living, personal God. Then 
too we are helped in conceiving of the Father as a real person by the 
analogy of the father-son relationship. 

We have much less difficulty thinking of the Son as a person since 
He broke through time and lived among us in rather familiar human 
terms. But the Holy Spirit has suffered from a depersonalization in 
our thinking. 

In his sermons to the pilgrims to Chartres (La Pentecéte Chartres 
1956, Editions du Cerf) Father Yves Congar warns of the dangers 
inherent in thinking of the Holy Spirit as an object rather than a 
subject, of a thing rather than as a person. The metaphors applied 
to the Trinity, which the Church has used in her catechetical efforts, 
and even in her liturgical prayer formulas, have unwittingly aided 
in the depersonalization of the Holy Spirit. 

The metaphor that the Father is the arm (power and source of 
movement), the Son the hand, and the Holy Spirit its fingers whose 
function is to shape us in the image of God, can hardly be quarreled 
with as a metaphor. Indeed, there is scriptural substantiation for 
the Holy Spirit as the finger of God, in Luke 11:20 — “If I cast out 
devils by the finger of God, then the kingdom of God has come upon 
you” — and also in Matthew 12:28. From this scriptural source the 
‘Holy Spirit as the finger of God passed into iconography and into 
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the Veni Creator: “Dextrae Dei tu digitus: You the finger of God’s 
right hand.” 

Then there is another metaphor: the Father is the root, the Son 
the stem or the vine, and the Holy Spirit is the fruit. This too has 
scriptural support in Galatians 5:21 ff. where St. Paul speaks of 
“the fruits of the Holy Spirit.” In the Holy Spirit ends the procession 
of the gift, the ultimate and appreciable result of the handing down 
of the life we enjoy from God. 

These are rather realistic metaphors but they express well the 
continuous movement of communication from the Father, through 
the Son, in the Holy Spirit. They also aptly express the identity of 
nature of the divine Persons. But they poorly express the personal 
character of the Three in One. And the Holy Spirit, not having the 
other analogical aids, suffers more depersonalization than the Father 
or the Son. 

Certain passages in holy Scripture could foster a depersonalized 
and therefore inexact and insufficient idea of the Holy Spirit. Some 
passages seem to read as if the Holy Spirit were not possessed of a 
true and complete personal character, but were an impersonal force: 
that force by which God acts here below. 

At other times it seems as if the Holy Spirit were identified with 
the glorified Christ, with “the Lord,” of whom the Holy Spirit would 
be the substance (cf. 1 Cor. 15:45; 2 Cor. 3:17). In the New 
Testament, in St. Paul in particular but also in St. John, the same 
work is attributed to the Holy Spirit and to Christ (cf. Rom. 8:9). 
In St. John the Holy Spirit, whom Jesus calls “another Paraclete,” 
realizes and consummates the return of Jesus to His disciples when 
Christ sends the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. It is to the consummation 
of this return of Christ by the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost 
that the liturgical texts of the days between Ascension and Pentecost 
frequently refer (cf. John 14:18; 16:22, 25). And finally the letters 
of the Apocalypse are given indiscriminately as the word of Christ 
and as “what the Holy Spirit says to the Churches.” 

Paradoxically the implied depersonal character of the Holy 
Spirit found in these texts itself contains the solution toward a deeper 
understanding of the relation between the Holy Spirit and Christ, 
and also of the personal character of the Holy Spirit. 
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That the Holy Spirit is a person in the full and complete sense 
of the word can be deduced from the term our Lord applies to the 
Holy Spirit. He is “another Paraciete,” a person like Christ Himself. 
St. Paul, in Galatians 4:4—6, makes Him the object of a second 
mission following that of the Son and of the same kind, thus indicat- 
ing His personal character. In various passages the Holy Spirit acts 
as a true person: He comes to our aid, He prays, He intercedes 
(Romans 8:16, 26, 27). There are also frequent trinitarian refer- 
ences to Him parallel to and on the same level with the Father and 
the Son. 

The Holy Spirit is, then, like the Word, a person. He is not only 
the power by which the glorified Christ acts in us. His mission is a 
new one and proper to Him. 

But “He does not speak of himself.” Rather He speaks only what 
He has heard (John 6:13), and He reminds the Church of what 
Christ has said (John 14:26). This means that Christ has revealed 
the mystery of God and announced the good tidings; the Holy 
Spirit actualizes the Word of Christ and keeps it living and vital. 
The Holy Spirit is no less a person than is Christ and His mission 
in the world is no less personal than Christ’s. 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


LITURGICAL WEEK a 
HE gradual change of the 


liturgical movement in the United States from a specialists’ group to a 
great popular organization guided by experienced veterans came to 
completion this year. 

The 20th North American Liturgical Week, held August 23-26 at 
the University of Notre Dame, saw the fulfilment, far beyond the most 
sanguine dreams of pioneers in the movement, of the purposes of its 
first organizers. The greatest hurdle between those purposes and their 
realization is now past. 

To the great Pius XII we turn, as we do for so many things, as the 
pivot in the change of general attitude that has undoubtedly occurred. 
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Particularly since his encyclicals Mystici Corporis (1943) and Mediator 
Dei (1947) has popular interest in the liturgy come alive. To these must 
be added his series of epoch-making moves, all designed with pastoral 
concern, to make the worship of the “man-in-the-pews” more intelligent 
and fruitful. 

Most important among these latter is the September 3, 1958, Instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, “On Sacred Music and the 
Sacred Liturgy,” given to us shortly before the Holy Father’s death. 
Popularly known as the Instruction on active participation in holy Mass, 
this document, which has been called the last will and testament of Pius 
XII, has precipitated the widespread and intensive interest in the pur- 
poses of the liturgical movement. 

It is to the credit of the officers and members of the board of directors 
of the Liturgical Conference that, with the appearance of the new 
Instruction, they hastily made plans to change the program of the 1959 
Liturgical Week at Notre Dame to treat its contents on both the popular 
and the scholarly level. 

The wisdom of this decision is attested by the registration for the 
sessions at Notre Dame: twelve bishops, more than 1,200 priests, mostly 
engaged in parish work, nearly 1,000 sisters, more than 250 seminarians, 
some 40 brothers, and about 1,000 members of the laity from all over 
the country. 

The priests, religious and laity who attended came with eyes and ears 
open to learn how they could inaugurate and expand in their own fields 
the various directives of the new Instruction. They were not disap- 
pointed. 

In addition to the major papers read at the general sessions, oppor- 
tunity was provided for thirteen study groups, treating every possible 
aspect of the application of the Instruction. A half dozen workshops, in 
which experts in their fields participated, treated such important con- 
siderations as spiritual formation, family life, social action, lay organiza- 
tions, religious women, and the college student. 

Highlight of the week, of course, was the talk by Cardinal Giacomo 
Lercaro of Bologna, international leader in the liturgical apostolate. 
Nearly 3,500 listeners jammed into the Notre Dame drill hall in swelter- 
ing weather to honor His Eminence, who was also honored by the 
university with an honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 

The Cardinal’s address reflected his own experience of the necessity 
of making the Church’s worship vigorous and vital in the lives of its 
people. “I would even say,” he declared, “that the supernatural power of 
the liturgy is so strong that it never fails to achieve a deep formative 
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influence among the people of God.” Hence the need for active external 
as well as intelligent internal participation. 

Heartwarming on the occasion of the Cardinal’s visit was the appear- 
ance on the platform of Father Michael Mathis, C.S.C., up from a sick- 
bed in the university infirmary, to see one of Notre Dame’s proudest 
moments in being host to Cardinal Lercaro, to the hundreds attending 
the Liturgical Week, and in recognizing his own long association with 
the liturgical movement and his personal “‘baby,” the liturgy program 
sponsored by Notre Dame’s summer sessions for the past twelve years, 
which has brought many world-renowned liturgical scholars to the uni- 
versity campus. The greeting he received was second only to that given 
the Cardinal. 

Also gratifying to the members of the liturgical movement was the 
presence at all sessions, including the meetings of the board of directors, 
of Bishop James H. Griffiths, auxiliary of New Y>rk, who is the secre- 
tary of the newly created Liturgy Commission of the American hier- 
archy. His Excellency gave words of kindly counsel and encouragement 
both to the assembled delegates and to the new board of directors. 

Elected president of the Liturgical Conference to succeed Fr. Shawn 
Sheehan of Boston after nearly three years of leadership was Fr. Freder- 
ick McManus of the department of canon law at the Catholic University 
of America and editor of the Jurist, publication of the canon law faculty 
there. The other officers of the board were re-elected. 

A large delegation of Pittsburgh priests were present to underscore the 
invitation of Bishop John J. Wright to bring the 1960 Liturgical Week to 
his see city. Tentative approval was given to the selection of “The Liturgy 
and Christian Unity” as the theme for next year. 

Recognition must be given to various sidelights: the fine exhibit of 
liturgical and artistic displays presented by some sixty commercial firms, 
the separate seminar for architects and artists, the Institute on Sacra- 
mental Theology, and the Spaeth award for a church design that would 
best fulfill the Church requirements summarized in the new Instruction. 
Cardinal Lercaro, himself an authority in this field, made the presenta- 
tion of the award-winning medals. 

The officers and members of the Liturgical Conference are dedicated 
now to a fuller implementation of the purposes of the liturgical move- 
ment in view of the more favorable climate on all sides. The board of 
directors went on record as offering the services of the Conference to 
local Ordinaries who may want to promote regional liturgical institutes 
or workshops in their own areas. 

In closing, special gratitude must be expressed to the University of 
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Notre Dame and its president, Father Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
for opening the school’s extensive facilities completely to the Liturgical 
Week. Few institutions in the country could have handled sessions in- 
volving so many participants so successfully and with so little confusion. 

Frank Syrianey 


MASS COMMENTARY! 


FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING 
Beginning of Mass. Today is the feast of Christ the King, which has its 
own special Mass and preface. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

Many times during the year we render homage to Christ as our king. 
Advent teaches us to long for the King who is to come; Epiphany wel- 
comes Him as the king who has appeared amongst us; Palm Sunday 
proclaims that He is advancing towards His victory; even Good Friday 
shows us the Cross as the instrument of His triumph. Nevertheless Pope 
Pius XI thought it well to direct attention in yet another way to the king- 
ship of Christ by instituting this feast in 1925. It fits in very well towards 
the end of the Church’s year when we are concerned with the second 
coming of Christ in glory, and it is most suitably followed a few days 
hence by the feast of All Saints — of those who even now are enjoying 
the fruits of Christ’s victory. 

Collect. The priest asks God, who willed to restore all things through 
His Son, the universal King, to subdue to His gentle sway all the peoples 
of the earth now torn asunder by sin. 

Epistle. St. Paul explains to us the power and majesty of Christ, and 
the greatness of the achievements resulting from His victory. 

Secret. As we offer up the Victim who reconciled the world, we im- 
plore God to give unity and peace to all nations. 

Prejuce. Now let us join in praising and thanking God for having 
sent His Son to be our eternal priest and king, so that through the sacri- 
fice and victory of Christ the kingdom of God might be established. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. We have now eaten the bread of everlasting life; 
we ask, through the priest, that as we glory in fighting under Christ’s 
royal banner here below, so we may one day reign with Him in His 
heavenly kingdom above. 


*Cf. March issue, footnotes to pages 244-45, for directions on the use of 
the “commentary.” 
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THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 
Beginning of Mass. We celebrate today the feast of All Saints, which 
has its own Mass. The preface, however, is the ordinary one normally 
used on week days. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

The holy Church of Christ has produced so many saints that it is im- 
possible to celebrate a feast for each one. This feast, coming towards the 
end of the liturgical year and soon after the feast of Christ the King, 
reminds us that when our victorious King returns at the end of time 
He will be accompanied by an immense multitude of those who followed 
Him with heroism; all of them are now enjoying that glory which we 
ourselves hope, some day, to share in the everlasting kingdom of heaven. 

Collect. Honoring all the saints in one great festival, we plead with 
God to grant us pardon in answer to the prayers of so many who inter- 
cede for us. 

Epistle. The vision granted to St. John in his old age reminds us of 
the innumerable host of the redeemed, from every tribe and nation, who 
are adoring God in the glory of heaven. 

Secret. Presenting our gifts for sacrifice, the priest begs God to ac- 
cept them in honor of His saints and for our own spirtual good. 

Preface. We join now in the praise and thanks offered to God by all 
the angels and saints in heaven. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. May God enable us to rejoice in honoring all His 
saints, and in receiving their unfailing protection. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. The missal provides twenty-four Masses for the 
Sundays after Pentecost; but this year Easter was so early that twenty- 
seven Sundays occur between Pentecost and the beginning of Advent. 
On the other hand, Septuagesima came so early that there was not time 
to fit in all the Masses provided for the Sundays after the Epiphany. 
Hence those left over after the Epiphany are used now to make up the 
total number required. That is why the Mass we are about to celebrate 
today is that which occurs in your missals as the Fifth Sunday after the 
Epiphany, although we call it the Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost. 
The preface is that of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this Mass 
RS 
Especially at this time of the year we should be thinking of the great 
day when Christ will come back to judge the world, to separate the bad 
from the good whom He will lead into His eternal kingdom. In today’s 
gospel we hear a parable on this very subject, and in the Mass prayers 
we implore the graces needed to prepare us for the occasion. 
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Collect. The priest voices our constant need for God’s fatherly care, 
since we have no hope of salvation except through His grace. 

Epistle. We can look forward with hope to Christ’s return since we 
are His chosen people; but we must cultivate many virtues, especially 
mutual charity. 

Secret. We offer to God our sacrificial gifts to atone for our sins, 
trusting that God will direct our wayward hearts. 

Preface. We are now invited to join the priest in praising and thank- 
ing God the Father who, with His only-begotten Son and the Holy Spirit, 
is but one God, one Lord. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. Holy Communion is a pledge of our salvation; we 
ask God that by sharing in these mysteries we may obtain the fulfilment 
of that pledge. 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Beginning of Mass. For the reasons explained last week, the text of the 
Mass we now celebrate is that of the Sixth Sunday after the Epiphany, 
although today is the Twenty-sixth Sunday after Pentecost. The preface 
is that of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

Ever since Christ our Lord first appeared on earth, right until the day 
when He will appear again in majesty, the Church has the task of show- 
ing Him forth to the world through the holiness of her life. Like the 
mustard seed which grew, and the leaven which produced its effect, the 
Church is ever active in her faith and hope and love. It is for each one 
of us to share as fully as possible in her vital processes. 

Collect. With our minds on heavenly things, may we always please 
God both in word and deed. 

Epistle. St. Paul encourages the Christians of Thessalonica; we should 
ask ourselves whether he would be able to praise us as he praised them. 

Secret. In dedicating our gifts for sacrifice the priest asks for God’s 
pardon, guidance and protection for us all. 

Preface. Now let us praise and thank God our Father; whatever He 
has revealed concerning His own glory, this, too, we believe equally 
about His Son and the Holy Spirit. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. Having feasted at God’s heavenly banquet, may we 
ever hunger for this food which sustains our true life. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH AND LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Beginning of Mass. This is the last Sunday after Pentecost, and the Mass 
we celebrate is found in your missals entitled “The Twenty-Fourth Sun- 
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day.” It includes the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for 
this Mass is. . . .) 

The subject which the Church wants us to consider today is the second 
coming of Christ. Throughout all her history she is preparing for this 
great day, and our whole lives should be spent in getting ready for it. 
For only when Christ comes again will all His work for the salvation of 
men be finished; only then shall we, the redeemed, be taken bodily into 
heaven. Before the Last Day there will be many calamities on earth and 
portents in heaven; but we, who are Christ’s brethren, should not fear 
these; rather should we be filled with hope at His promise that “He will 
send out His angels to gather His elect.” We should look forward to 
seeing and sharing in His final triumph. 

Collect. May God stir up our wills to render fruitful His divine work 
among us, that we may win from Him still further proofs of His fatherly 
love. 

Epistle. St. Paul prays that we may become “fit to share the light 
which the saints inherit” and so be transferred, when Christ comes again, 
to His eternal kingdom. 

Secret. While beseeching God to accept our offerings, the priest asks 
that our hearts may be freed from earthly longings, and desire heavenly 
joys. 

Preface. With uplifted hearts we are to thank God for revealing to 
us the mystery of the three Persons in the one Godhead. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 


Postcommunion. Through the priest we ask that the healing touch 
of the sacrament we have received may cure all our spiritual sickness. 
Clifford Howell, S.J. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


HIS is an account of the active par- 
ticipation program developed at St. Mary of Sorrows Church in Buffalo, 
N.Y., under the leadership of our pastor, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Roman J. 
Nuwer. 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. We have in 
this month’s report departed from our custom of preserving anonymity, be- 
cause the national publicity already attached to some aspects of the story 
would have been identification anyway — and because, as Mr. Robert Schulz, 
organist of the parish and author of the report observed in his covering letter, 
“it’s merely giving credit where credit is due; and what’s wrong with that?” — 
Ep. 
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When Msgr. Nuwer became pastor, there was no participation by the 
people save the routine singing of the old time-worn hymns at the 
weekly novena service. Aside from that, SMS was the typical Catholic 
church of silence. Mass was something that the priest did and said at 
the altar while the people sat, stood, and knelt according to when the 
fellow in front of him sat, stood, and knelt, without any real under- 
standing or motivation save the fact that hell-fire was reserved for ab- 
sentees. 

\ Msgr. Nuwer’s first task was to organize a multiple choir program 
embracing participation on all age levels. Singers were asked to audition 
for the “Senior Choir,” consisting of anyone out of high school with a 
minimum 18 year age limit; the “Varsity Choir,” consisting of picked 
voices from the 6th to 8th grade school girls; a “congregational choir” 
comprising all the school children from grades two to five, plus the 
children not admitted to the Varsity Choir; a Holy Name “Choir”; and 
an Altar and Rosary Society “Choir.” Participation by these groups 
during the first two years was as follows: Senior Choir at the Sunday 
high Mass at 10:30; Varsity Choir at the Sunday children’s Mass at 
9:15, plus the daily 8 o’clock Mass; children’s congregational choir 
at the Sunday 9 : 15 Mass singing with the Varsity Choir and by them- 
selves; the Holy Name and Altar and Rosary members singing each 
Sunday at their monthly Communion Sunday Mass. The latter two 
groups rehearsed but once each month during their regular meeting time. 
Their participation at first consisted only of simple hymns sung at ap- 
propriate times during the Mass. 

This was our program for the first two years. Msgr. Nuwer then in- 
troduced active participation on a larger scale. The entire student body 
of our grammar school began with the dialogue Mass which was and 
still is offered each morning at 11:30. Almost 100 per cent receive 
Communion at this Mass. The boys and girls answer all the priest’s 
prayers in Latin and sing the Kyrie, Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei 
(we have three Masses in our repertoire). They also sing an entrance 
hymn, offertory hymn, and communion and recessional hymns — all 
in English . 

At the same time he announced that the 12 o’clock noon Sunday Mass 
was going to be a high Mass sung by the people. The congregation was 
asked for the first month (September 1955) to simply pick up the music 
cards which were in all the pews, and to listen to the choir in the loft 
sing the parts of the ordinary and the responses. During October the 
people were invited to join the adult choir, the Varsity Choir, and the 
CYC Choir (which had recently been organized) in singing the entire 
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Mass. The three groups mentioned were grouped together in various 
sections of the church and, of course, had practiced the Mass music 
well in advance of this occasion. The music selected was the People’s 
Mass by Dom Gregory Murray. In November the congregational “choir” 
was on its own, and has been ever since. We have since added the 
People’s Mass by Father Gadbois to our repertoire, and are starting 
Gregorian Mass XVI as recommended by the September Instruction. 

During this third year, therefore, we had, and still have, two high 
Masses each Sunday, the 10:30 Mass sung by the Senior Choir, and the 
12 noon Mass sung by the congregation. The following year Msgr. 
Nuwer introduced the recited or dialog Mass at every other Sunday 
service. These were at 8:00, 9:15, and 5 in the afternoon. The 11:30 
daily dialog Mass continued as usual. The congregation was taught an en- 
trance hymn, an offertory hymn, communion hymn, and recessional 
hymn. They also responded to all the priest’s prayers and recited the 
Pater Noster (in Latin) with the celebrant. < 

This is the program in effect today. 

Our parish has a motto taken from the writings of St. Augustine: “A 
singing Catholic is a praying Catholic who prays doubly as he sings.” 
It is this spirit which prevails at all services and which I feel sure is the 
underlying motivation behind the cooperation of the parishioners in 
the program outlined. A short time ago Msgr. Nuwer received permis- 
sion from our Bishop Joseph A. Burke to celebrate Mass facing the 
people, and this is being done at the daily 11:30 Mass. 

To further the recognition of sacred music as an important and in- 
tegral part of Catholic liturgical worship Msgr. Nuwer has encouraged 
the Senior Choir, Varsity Choir and the CYC Choir to present annual 
programs of such music in Buffalo’s beautiful Kleinhans Music Hall. 
The Senior Choir numbers forty-nine voices and has presented several 
Buffalo first performances including Masses by Oswald Jaeggi, Flor 
Peeters, Bissegar, Abbé Pierre Matte, Ralph V. Williams, Palestrina, 
Hassler, Bruckner, Rev. Johannes Haeffner, Scheel, Leonce de St. Mar- 
tin, Max Jobst, Refice, plus many shorter works by outstanding con- 
temporary and polyphonic composers. The choir has performed on two 
occasions with the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, once under Dr. 
Josef Krips in the American premiere performance of Ralph V. Wil- 
liams’ oratorio, “Sancta Civitas,” and once under my own direction in a 
pop concert singing music from “The King and I” and “My Fair Lady.” 

The choir has presented the musical portions of over twenty coast- 
to-coast radio programs over the three major radio networks under 
sponsorship of the National Council of Catholic Men. For the four Sun- 
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days of this October it is again furnishing the musical portions of the 
ABC’s “Christian in Action” program. 

Last year the singers presented the American debut of the Missa 
Sankt Hemma by Johannes Haeffner with the Amherst Symphony 
Orchestra, one of the country’s outstanding amateur symphonic groups 
of over 100 musicians. The Bruckner Mass in E minor was also heard 
on the sale program. 

Msgr. Nuwer has encouraged the Senior, Varsity, and CYC choir 
programs in many ways, including annual dinner parties for all con- 
cerned, announcements from pulpit and in church bulletin, and per- 
sonal words of encouragement at informal visits to rehearsals. He has 
purchased robes for the adult choir, plus excellent tape recording equip- 
ment, plus allowing money for the purchase of whatever music is de- 
sired (one score for every singer!), plus a budget for building a modest 
library of good recordings of sacred music, plus paying his organist- 
choirmaster an excellent salary. Salary details will be provided upon 
request! 

That about covers it. All this has required a great deal of effort and 
cooperation between pastor, curates, and organist. Above all, it required 
the dynamic and positive leadership and encouragement of the pastor. 
Without this, no such program could be initiated, much less succeed. 


LITURGICAL mae) 
UR authors: — Dom Jean Le- 


clercq, O.S.B., monk of Clervaux Abbey in Luxemburg, became an in- 
ternationally acknowledged authority on the spirituality of the early 
middle ages through his book L’amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu. 
With Pére Bouyer and several others, he is at present working on a 
series of volumes covering the entire history of Christian spirituality. 
— Rev. Andrew Greeley, curate of Christ the King parish in Chicago, 
got the Notre Dame Liturgical Week off to a good start with his open- 
ing talk on the cultural and social milieu of public worship in America 
today. — Rev. Isaac Jacob, O.S.B., of St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, 
Pa., is presently completing his work on a theology doctorate in Rome. 
— Rev. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., is the editor of Sponsa Regis and 
of the scriptural section of WorsHiIp — Rev. Frank Syrianey is pastor 
of Piux X church in Aurora, Colo.— Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., au- 
thor of Of Sacraments and Sacrifice and associate editor of WORSHIP, 
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makes Birmingham headquarters for his lecture and mission aposto- 
late. — Cordial felicitations to our esteemed columnist, Rev. Frederick 
R. McManus, on his election as president of the National Liturgical 
Conference at the Notre Dame Week. 


Our cover design. In the third of his Mystagogical Catecheses, in 
which he instructs the newly initiated on the mystery of holy chrism 
(confirmation), St. Cyril of Jerusalem declares: “You were finally 
anointed on the breast, so that, putting on the breastplate of justice, 
you may stand up against the attacks of the devil. For as Christ after 
His baptism and the descent of the Holy Spirit went forth and van- 
quished the adversary, so you also, after holy baptism and the sacra- 
mental anointing, having been clothed with all the armor of the Holy 
Spirit, must now stand against the power of the enemy and vanquish 
it.” The reference is obviously to Ephesians 6: 10-17. The confirmed is 
a soldier well armored by the Spirit to do battle for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom; and, according to St. Paul, a chief weapon is that 
holy Scripture of which the Spirit Himself is the author: “Take unto 
you .. . the sword of the Spirit, that is, the word of God” (Eph. 
6:17). 


Bishop Vincent Waters of Raleigh, former president of the Liturgical 
Conference, had long insisted that the Conference’s national Weeks were 
not reaching a great many American Catholics who found it impossible 
to attend them. He sugested that they be supplemented by a number 
of smaller, regional weeks, and he set the pattern last May in his own 
diocese. Some 2600 people assembled in Charlotte for the solemn Mass 
that opened the week on Trinity Sunday; they came from all over North 
Carolina, and most, of course, had to return to their homes and labors 
Sunday evening. But three hundred stayed, listening to lectures on par- 
ticipation in the liturgy, sharing actively in the Masses celebrated each 
day, visiting the exhibits, and joining in the lively discussions. On the 
second day all the priests of the diocese were present, many coming 
hundreds of miles. The Bishop himself attended all the sessions, often 
leading the discussion. He offered the opening Mass and presided at 
the solemn concluding Mass, and his obvious enthusiasm for the project 
was infectious. The “First Southeastern Regional Liturgical Week“ pro- 
vided a superb model for future imitation. 


Another American bishop whose pioneering work in promoting re- 
gional weeks should not be forgotten was the late Bishop Joseph Anna- 
’ bring, who went to his eternal reward on August 27. In his five years as 
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spiritual father of the Superior diocese, he twice personally organized 
diocesan-wide liturgical “institutes,” with special sessions for priests, 
choir directors and singers, religious, and the laity; to reach as many 
as possible, the identical program was in each case repeated in four 
strategically located towns of the diocese. (Cf. his pastoral letter an- 
nouncing the first series of institutes, in our December 1955 issue.) St. 
Pius X’s motto, “To restore all things in Christ,” he had made his own; 
repeatedly he declared his task as bishop to be that of leading his people 
to the “primary source of holiness.” And because he was so loved, his 
priests and people cooperated. He had their good will, even if full un- 
derstanding of his objectives sometmes lagged behind. We feel certain 
that he was pleased with his own funeral (which we were able to at- 
tend): a mere invitation from the microphone sufficed to have the 
entire crowded cathedral join in the singing of all parts except the tract 
and offertory. In paradisum. .. . 


The American liturgical movement suffered another loss this summer 
in the death of Bishop Wiliam Mulloy of Covington. In serving as its 
first episcopal president, he made it possible for the Liturgical Confer- 
ence to exercise its spirt of obedience to the mind of the hierarchy in 
more knowledgeable manner, and gave it a prestige among American 
Catholics generally which, as a private organization, it had hitherto 
lacked. Members of the board of directors of the Conference will not 
soon forget his hearty and forthright manner of giving counsel: not to 
check but to channel. His own diocese gratefully recalls above all his 
tireless efforts to encourage vocations to the priesthood and religious 
life. RIP. 


Father Syrianey in this issue gives a trained reporter’s summary ac- 
count of the Notre Dame Week. Each one present will have his own 
favorite memories. Most memorable for many, we suspect, was the 
evening session at which Cardinal Lercaro spoke: the tumultuous ova- 
tion, which surprised even His Eminence, accustomed though he is to 
the vocal enthusiasms of his compatriots — followed by a solid hour of 
listening, close-packed and sweltering, to a speech of which only 
snatches were occassionally intelligible. A layman afterwards jokingly 
commented: “Nothing better could have happened to the hundreds of 
priests here. Now they know what we lay people have to go through 
Sunday after Sunday.” Be that as it may, the respectful silence and en- 
durance was a greater tribute than was the ovation to one whom all 
present recognized as one of the great spiritual and social leaders in the 
Church of our times. (His speech, incidentally, was made available to 
all next day in mimeoprint.) 
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The presence of twelve members of the hierarchy and more than 
eleven hundred priests also set this Week apart. The Collegeville and 
Cincinnati Weeks had attracted between six and seven hundred priests. 
This figure had been considered remarkable, all the more so since most 
of these men had come on their personal vacation time and spent their 
own money, and were not present in some professional capacity, as edu- 
cators, charity directors, etc., as usually happens for national gather- 
ings. We wonder in fact whether there has ever been a larger assembly 
of priests in the entire history of the Catholic Church in America — 
apart from national eucharistic congresses (or perhaps a crucial football 
game at Notre Dame?). As one of the priests remarked publicly: the 
liturgical movement seems suddenly to have become the “hottest” thing 
in the American Church today. The reason for this sudden explosion of 
interest is of course not far to seek: the September Instruction from 
Rome, and the fact that the American hierarchy have since last Novem- 
ber officially taken over the direction of the liturgical apostolate in this 
country. Since last fall, more official and organized diocesan programs 
of participation have been initiated than in all previous years combined. 
And Bishop Griffiths, representing the episcopal committee on the ii- 
turgy, assured the assembly that momentum is unmistakably gathering 
throughout the country, and that we can hope to see diocesan liturgical 
commissions established and functioning in rapidly increasing number. 
In other words, the liturgical movement in America is approaching the 
“normal” situation envisaged by Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei: in 
which the bishops, as supreme liturgists of their dioceses, “promote a 
deeper knowledge among the people of the sacred liturgy so that they 
more readily and easily follow the sacred rites and take part in them 
with true Christian dispositions” (no. 186). This development, rather 
than anything else that has happened so far, seems to us the surest 
guarantee that the American movement is maturing. 


One other cause for optimism at Notre Dame was the presence of so 
many who are not professionally concerned with public worship, but 
are active in other areas of Catholic thought and apostolate. The Wor- 
cester meeting in 1955 witnessed the major break-through in this re- 
spect. Previously, the accusation had sometimes been voiced that the 
Weeks represented a meeting of narrow specialists; that they brought 
together an esoteric and self-perpetuating group who consider them- 
selves the spiritual élite of the country (spiritual snobs, that is) ; that 
despite protestations to the contrary, the liturgists operated in a stuffy 
sacristy atmosphere. Any observer at Notre Dame would have found 
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such an accusation ridiculous. Every spectrum of the apostolate seemed 
to have met, and to be satisfied that it had found the common focus. 
The Liturgical Weeks are becoming gatherings of interest and rele- 
vance to anyone concerned with any aspect of Christian work and holi- 
ness. It might be said that they have already become national con- 
gresses of Catholic life to a degree unequalled by any other national 
gatherings. 

This too seems to us significant evidence of maturity. The primary 
“source and center” is being recognized as such. Perhaps a comparison 
could be drawn with the national problem of race relations. The Sep- 
tember Instruction was to the field of Catholic devotion what the 
supreme court decisions were in the case of raciai integration. In prin- 
ciple, the fight has been won, but the work of implementation will re- 
quire patient and unremitting labor. In this context again Bishop Grif- 
fiths sounded the only acceptable note when he called not only for pa- 
tience and obedience, but for charitable patience and obedient labor 
motivated by love. 


Cardinal Lercaro’s complete text was released to the press, and sub- 
stantial sections of it appeared in many of the diocesan papers. Less 
well publicized (probably because it is scheduled to appear in an early 
issue Of Liturgical Arts) was his talk to the Week’s study group on 
church architecture. Earlier this year His Eminence had been the re- 
cipient of a special gold medal from the hierarchy of Austria in recog- 
nition of his leadership in encouraging sound modern developments 
in liturgical art and architecture. His Notre Dame address deserves 
respectful study. “The church building,” the Cardinal summarized, 
“must be sacred, functional and beautiful.” Noteworthy is his explana- 
tion of the element of sacredness: “This sacredness is primarily sincer- 
ity, expressed in the clear and thorough line of the design and in the 
adherence to it of all the structural and decorative elements. Any tin- 
selling, any over-structure, any deceitful or artificial effects by means 
of extrinsic elements, betray a lack of sincerity. Such is also the attenipt 
to lay a veneer of modernity over old schemes, and even more so the 
pretence to conjure up ancient styles by new techniques: if, for instance, 
somebody should try to build a romanesque or gothic structure with 
reinforced concrete. ... But you well understand that if the artist 
is permitted and even encouraged by a duty of sincerity in his work to 
express himself in the artistic style of his time, no excuse of modernity 
can ever justify what is ugly or what pretends to be modern only be- 
cause it is artificially new or eccentric.” 
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RESPONSES 


ELECTRONIC BELLS, CHIMES 


It is still being asserted by salesmen and manufacturers that electronic 
bell systems, chimes, etc., are perfectly legitimate for church use. Is this 
correct? 

No. By now it should be clear that the Holy See is opposed to all the 
devices and contrivances that interfere with the sincerity, integrity and 
dignity of divine worship. Imitations and substitutes are not considered 
worthy of the cult which we owe to God, and the Church has tried re- 
peatedly to root out this sort of thing. It is especially embarrassing 
that churches in the United States adopt these inventions in spite of a 
material prosperity that would enable them to have genuine bells, prop- 
erly consecrated or blessed to the glory of God. 

The most recent attempt by the Holy See to resist the encroachments 
of electronic bells and the like is found in the September 1958 Instruc- 
tion of S.R.C., nos. 90-91. The pertinent provisions may be summed 
up: 

1) What is required: that every effort must be made to have at least 
one or two real bells in all churches, public oratories, and semipublic 
oratories. 

2) What is prohibited: a) the use of “any kind of machine or instru- 
ment in place of sacred bells, in order to counterfeit or amplify a sound 
of bells mechanically or automatically”; and b) any liturgical use of a 
carillon, genuine or not. 

3) What is allowed: the non-liturgical or extra-liturgical use of a 
carillon, preferably with genuine bells, for the playing of hymns or melo- 
dies. 

Each of these points deserves a brief commentary, especially to show 
that the Holy See is serious in excluding the counterfeit bells. 

1) Prior to the Instruction of 1958, the law simply said that “it is 
fitting” (convenit) for each church to have (genuine) bells (canon 
1169, § 1). The Instruction goes much further and requires that those 
responsible should try “with all their power” (totis viribus) to provide 
at least one or two bells, even if they are small bells— and this not 
merely in parish churches and other churches, but also in public and 
semipublic oratories. 

An obvious corollary is that no sums of money should be spent on 
electronic carillons or bell systems — even for the extremely limited use 
which is permitted — until a church or oratory has erected a sacred bell 
or bells. 
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2) None of the mechanical substitutes may take the place of sacred 
bells. 

What are the uses of church bells from which the electronic bells, etc., 
are entirely excluded? The liturgical books enumerate the following: 
to call the faithful to church and to announce services; to ring the 
Angelus; to be a signal of respect and honor at the elevation of Mass, at 
Benediction, at Communion of the sick, during processions of the 
Blessed Sacrament, on the occasion of the bishop’s visit, etc.; to show 
joy on Holy Thursday (at the Gloria of Mass), at the Easter Vigil and 
on Easter Day, on the Vigil of Pentecost; to indicate sorrow and to 
appeal for prayer for the dying; to announce a death; to toll at a funeral. 

This listing of the sacred uses of church bells, collected from the 
various liturgical books by Father J. B. O’Connell (Church Building and 
Furnishing, pp. 128-129), suggests why the Church directs that bells 
should be solemnly dedicated to God by consecration or blessing. 

3) Apart from the uses to which sacred bells are put and outside of 
liturgical services, it is permitted to have a church carillon. This is defined 
as a set or collection of many small bells which are used for the 
ringing of hymns or songs and other melodies. Such systems of (real) 
bells are certainly fitting for religious purposes, even though they may 
not be put to any liturgical use or played during liturgical rites. 

The only concession to mechanical systems which imitate bells is that 
they may be employed as a carillon — not in place of a church bell, not 


put to any liturgical use, not rung during liturgical services. In effect, 
this very restricted use of such a device makes it a wasteful expenditure, 
especially if the other needs of sacred worship have not been satisfied. If 
money is available, it should properly be spent on a church bell or bells. 


THE LAST GOSPEL 


At solemn Masses or high Masses is it permitted to begin an organ re- 
cessional or other recessional music while the celebrant is reciting the 
last gospel at the altar? 

Yes, the practice is entirely correct. It may serve the useful purpose 
of making the blessing stand out as the conclusion of Mass, especially 
if the music begins immediately after the faithful answer Amen at the 
blessing. 

In recent years the Holy See has tried several times to stress the bless- 
ing as the public and formal ending of Mass, while attention is drawn 
away from the last gospel. Gradually the nature of the last gospel as an 
additional prayer — and not as a public reading of God’s Word to the 
people — is becoming clearer. (This should have been evident already 
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from the fact that the priest celebrant of sung Mass lowers his voice 
after the blessing and recites the last gospel in a tone heard only by those 
near him; or from the practice at pontifical Mass when the bishop, having 
sung the blessing, recites the last gospel quietly as he leaves the altar.) 

The following are instances where the Holy See has made this point: 
1) the omission of the last gospel in the Easter Vigil Mass (1951), so 
that Mass concludes with the blessing; 2) the almost absolute suppres- 
sion, in 1955, of the “proper” last gospels; 3) in the Holy Week restora- 
tion, the omission of the last gospel on Palm Sunday and in the Chrism 
Mass and evening Mass of Holy Thursday; 4) the permission, in 1957, 
for bishops to substitute the Easter papal blessing for the usual blessing 
at the Easter Vigil Mass, the last gospel being omitted; 5) the admission, 
in the September 1958 Instruction (no. 29d), of organ music during the 
last gospel of even a low Mass, when ordinarily the last gospel is re- 
cited aloud; and finally 6) the definite statement in the same Instruction: 
“While the priest celebrant is blessing the faithful at the end of [sung] 
Mass, the organ should remain silent; the celebrant on his part ought 
to pronounce the words of the blessing in such a way that they can be 
understood by all the faithful” (27g). 

It is not possible to predict the next step by the Holy See — perhaps 
the complete suppression of the last gospel, perhaps the introduction of a 
chanted blessing to conclude sung Masses. In the meantime we have 
the means of bringing out the structural conclusion of sung Mass, by 
allowing the faithful to say Amen to the blessing and then beginning the 
recessional. A word of caution is needed: if a hymn is used as reces- 
sional, the priest celebrant and the servers should not remain at the altar 
after the last gospel, but should go from the sanctuary to the sacristy 
during the singing. 


STANDING AND KNEELING 

Now that the whole Sanctus (including Benedictus qui venit . . .) is 
ordinarily sung before the consecration of Mass, should the clergy and 
people stand up immediately after the consecration? 

Yes, all rise as soon as the consecration is completed with the eleva- 
tion of the precious blood. This holds true of all sung Masses, whether 
solemn or high — with the exception of Masses for the dead and most 
fastday Masses, when all continue kneeling until just before the Agnus 
Dei. 

This posture has nothing to do with the singing of the Benedictus and 
the rule has not been changed merely because the interruption of the 
Sanctus has been corrected. It should be remembered that the normal 
position of the congregation for the more sacred parts of Mass — the 
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Canon and the Communion — is standing; by exception to this, all kneel 
from after the Sanctus through the consecration. (See the Roman Missal, 
Ritus servandus, VIII, 8; Rubricae generales, XVI, 5; the Ceremonial 
of Bishops, lib. II, cap. VIII, n. 71.) 

This is not an arbitrary or merely rubrical norm, but the preservation 
of a most venerable practice of the Church. To pray standing is a sign 
of joy and grace and freedom; from earliest times it has been inter- 
preted as a sign that we are risen with Christ. It is certainly appropriate 
after the consecration, when we celebrate most solemnly the passion, 
resurrection and ascension of our Lord and when we join the celebrat- 
ing priest in the “oblation of the Victim placed upon the altar.” 

If the faithful stay on their knees after the consecration of sung 
Masses, the significance and the contrast are lost when it comes to an oc- 
casion on which the Church does prescribe kneeling during this period 
(namely, at fastday and requiem Masses). To remain kneeling after the 
consecration is a sign of the penitential or mourning character of the 
Mass being offered. The matter may seem small, but the Church has 
kept a meaningful balance; ordinarily and regularly we stand for the 
conclusion of the holy Canon, we kneel only in token of sorrow. 

Frederick R. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PARADISE TREE. On Living the Symbols of the Church. By Gerald 
Vann, O.P. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1959. Pp. 320. Cloth, $4.00. 


Father Vann’s thesis is enunciated on p. 24, where he says: “Now 
if it is absurd to think of the Christian mysterion as derived from the 
pagan mystery religions, it would be equally absurd to refuse to see any 
common ground between them: what were at one time thought to be 
‘borrowings of Christianity from the mysteries, grew to life in the 
early Church from a root that indeed has no bearing on a historical-gene- 
tical dependence, but that did spring from the universal depths of man, 
from the psycho-physical nature common to heathen and Christian 
alike.’ ” 

A clue to the nature of this helpful book lies in the fact that the 
second half of the above quotation is from the pen of Fr. Hugo Rahner, 
S.J., writing in the Eranos Jahrbuch. Eliade, Jung and Jungmann like- 
wise provide findings that are used in quantity. In the case of Jung, one 
must suppose that any reader capable of following the argument of The 
Paradise Tree will be able to say, “This man is not a Christian; therefore 
no symbols can speak to him as they do to me, no matter how much his 
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language might lead me to think so.” It is very clear that the learned 
author of this book is himself not confused on this point, in any case. 

What is not so clear is that he has a good grasp on principles upon 
which the Gospels were composed, and this is a defect in a book whose 
early chapters are largely a commentary upon them. It might be more 
accurate to say that he is so intent in seeing in Christ the eternal hero 
who must go on a dark journey over water and through death, that the 
Gospel incidents seem to be chosen by the evangelists on some univer- 
sal religious principle. While this is undoubtedly true (and that it is, is 
Father Vann’s point), it is put forth in a manner which obscures the 
proximate principle of the Gospels’ construction, namely the fulfilment 
of all Old Testament reality. 

The book proceeds from a consideration of symbolic patterns in 
the Christ-life to the same patterns as found in the commandments 
and the sacraments; its final two-thirds are devoted to a commentary on 
the Mass, derived from good sources. All in all we have here a highly 
urbane catechesis on the celebration of divine mystery. 

The Catholic University of America Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 


A KEY TO THE APOCALYPSE. By James Culleton. Academy Guild Press, 
Fresno, California. 1959. Pp. 30. Cloth, $1.50. 


This small book consists of a 10-page introduction and a 20-page 
outline of the Apocalypse, with some brief comments on each section. 
The advertisement on the jacket states that “a major contribution of 
this briefest of commentaries lies in its simplicity, its concentration on 
the text insead (sic) of the incrustations of legend and pedantry that 
have grown around it.” Unfortunately, however, instead of sticking to 
the text, the author proceeds to add more legend and pedantry. In these 
few pages he has succeeded in amassing a collection of fantasies, gratui- 
tous statements, irrelevancies, and unadulterated errors which is little 
short of astounding. The seven trumpets of chapters 8—9 are a prophecy 
of everything from the Arian heretics and the hordes of Islam to the 
Nazis and the atomic bomb. The author, who is not a professional exe- 
gete, does not tell us how he has arrived at these remarkable conclu- 
sions. He treats the Apocalypse as an exact prediction of the successive 
events of world history, and says nothing of the apocalyptic literary type 
or of the Old Testament antecedents of apocalyptic symbolism. Thus his 
fundamental principle of interpretation is completely false. The book 
cannot be recommended, for it contributes nothing to an understanding 
of the Apocalpse. It is a key which does not fit the lock. 

St. Bede Abbey Claude Peifer, O.S.B. 
Peru, Illinois 
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CHRIST AT EVERY CROSSROAD. By Francois Desplanques, S.J. Trzs- 
lated by G. R. Serve. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1959. Pp. vii-125. 
Cloth, $2.75. 

The many readers of Father Desplanques’ earlier book of meditations, 
Living the Mass, will find in the present volume the same concern with 
sanctifying daily life. They will also find the same prose style, an at- 
tempt to imitate the verbal forms of conscious thought by the use of 
incomplete sentences and phrases. The meditations are loosely based 
on feasts and seasons of the liturgical year, with the excellent objective 
of aiding the reader to see Christ in the particular surroundings of a 
busy world. 

Unfortunately this aim betrays the author-into adopting a tone of 
levity out of keeping with his serious purpose. There is, for instance, 
such a lapse of decorum as the fancy that our Savior may have slipped 
on a banana skin while carrying the cross through the Jerusalem mar- 
kets (p. 58). The ludicrous connotations of this comic-strip possibility 
surely render it improper in a meditation on the sacred passion no mat- 
ter how effectively it may bring home to some readers the reality of the 
Incarnation. But more disturbing, because more frequent, is the kind of 
built-in breathlessness of such phrases as “unless . . . Is it possible?” 
(p. 115). St. Teresa of Avila somewhere notes the kind of resolutions 
which come to nothing because they are made in the imagination, not 
in the will. Perhaps the most pertinent criticism of the present book, 


one which reflects both its value and its limitations, is that it approaches 
meditation almost exclusively on the level of imagination. 
St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


THE BRIDE. ESSAYS IN THE CHURCH. By Daniel Berrigan, S.J. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1959. Pp. 142. Cloth, $3.50. 


Father Berrigan is already known for his delicate poetry. These “es- 
says in the Church” will particularly appeal to those whom a scholastic 
treatment of the topic would leave dry. As such persons are becoming 
ever more numerous, books of this sort should be welcome. Father Ber- 
rigan presents us with a series of beautiful, if somewhat loosely (let 
us say, poetically) connected, meditations. These lead us into the mys- 
tery of the Church as the communion of God with man. No important 
aspect of the Church is neglected. Even the most institutional are 
treated from this point of view. 

The author has the gift of the word. Time and again he hits on expres- 
sions that have a telling, haunting quality. This at times leads him to 
unusual standpoints. They all have theological depth and spiritual di- 
mension. 
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It is an excellent sign of the times that a treatment of the Church 
intended for the general public should present her as more than an in- 
stitution or an organization. This may come as a shock to those who 
are interested or intrigued by the Church mainly as an organization 
whose efficiency can be expressed in statistics. But these men need a 
good shock to bring them to reality. The vision of the Church that 
American Catholics have is growing. Father Berrigan’s volume will take 
a deserved place among the elements of that growth. 

It is to be expected that some critics will demur at expressions that 
Father Berrigan uses. Some of them I would not myself employ. But 
philosophically correct vocabulary does not provide the only, or neces- 
sarily the best, theological criterion. Poetry may also be allowed licenses. 
And in order to make a point, it is sometimes necessary to exaggerate a 
little. 

New York George H. Tavard, A.A. 


APPROACH TO PRAYER. By Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed and Ward, 
New York. 1959. Pp. xi-129. Cloth, $2.50. 

This latest book of the prolific Downside Benedictine is marked by the 
freshness of approach and the maturity of insight that have always won 
for him an audience. Like his Approach to Penance it is popular in na- 
ture, less a systematic study than a series of reflections. Dispositions for 
prayer, its difficulties and protections, its effects —these are some of 
the subjects of his reflections. The most rewarding and, in a sense, the 


most practical chapter, however, is “The Principle of Prayer,” an in- 
troduction to a theology of prayer based on St. Thomas’ theory of the 
presence of God. Indeed from the fundamental intuition developed 
here comes an understanding of not merely what prayer is but also how 
it is practiced, why it is so essentially simply, why so very basic to the 
Christian life. 

Woodstock College, Md. Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


SPIRITUAL WRITERS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. By F. Cayré. Trans- 
lated by W. Webster Wilson. Hawthorn Books, New York. Vol. 39 of the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, 1959. Pp. 124. Cloth, $2.95. 

A hash well prepared is an excellent dish. Fr. Cayré has presented us 
with a hash, well prepared from the best of materials. Whatever may 
have led a chef to mix a hash, a hash it remains. The present essay con- 
sists of ten chapters. The first three are, chiefly, preliminary elucidations 
on the Spirit, the Fathers and the Church — factors in one vital whole. 
From the last chapter it is manifest that the essay is directed to the 
Christian élite, to encourage them to personal prayer and a Christian 
education of the mind (p. 122). Both of these purposes are powerfully 
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advanced by an understanding familiarity with the vital, wholesome 
Christian wisdom of the Fathers. Hence it is that the body of the work 
recalls again and again the same writers under various aspects. The 
matter so cut up and distributed, none of the Fathers appears in his 
proper individuality. So it is that the book is primarily a hash. If any one 
Father stands out it is St. Augustine, which need surprise no one who 
realizes that the author is a professed disciple and the foremost student 
of the spiritual doctrine of the Bishop of Hippo. 

St. Meinrad Archabbey Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B. 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


NINE SERMONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE ON THE PSALMS. Translated 
and Introduced by Edmund Hill, O.P. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
1959. Pp. xi-177. Cloth, $3.50. 

This book consists first of all of an introduction (pp. 1-32) giving the 
social and religious background against which St. Augustine performed 
his pastoral office. The body of the book contains a translation of seven 
Psalms — 18, 21, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31— and a translation of nine dis- 
courses by St. Augustine on these. Father Hill’s translation is good; the 
text is obscure in places, however, because of an occasional lack of 
clarity in the Bishop of Hippo’s thought. 

The reviewer found this a difficult book to read. The main reason is 
St. Augustine’s method of preaching and commentary. We are accus- 
tomed to the logical progression of our modern commentaries. St. Augus- 
tine, following the technique of his day, prefers to take words and 
verses individually without relating them to any general theme or pro- 
gression in thought. This is not to criticize the great Saint, who wrote 
for his own times, but only to ask the question whether patristic com- 
mentaries such as this are of genuine value for an understanding of 
Scripture. The constant ramblings and obiter dicta would hardly keep 
the attention of a patrologist, much less of a layman. 

Father Hill treats this method of St. Augustine in what for the re- 
viewer was the most interesting part of the book (pp. 26-32). Granted 
Fr. Hill’s defense of the Doctor, there still remains the problem of a 
contemporary use of the Enarrationes in Psalmos. 

The scriptural text which St. Augustine uses is so imperfect that 
many times he is unfortunately commenting on a faulty text. For ex- 
ample, the lengthy comments (pp. 108-112) on the title to Psalm 30: 
“Title: To the End: A Psalm for David Himself, An Ectasy,” are of 
dubious value. 

These general remarks do not minimize the scholarly work of the 
author. For this reviewer, however, they do make it necessary to add 
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that it would be difficult to see who will use this book. Because it is in- 
tended for the layman, one senses that it might discourage the use of the 
psalms and an interest in St. Augustine. The book does, on the other 
hand, have the value of introducing the reader into the thought of one 
of the greatest doctors of the Church, even if it is by way of one of his 
lesser works. 

St. Mary’s Seminary Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. 
Baltimore 


THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT. By André Rétif, S.J. Translated by Dom Aldhelm 
Dean. Hawthorn Books, New York. Vol. 88 of the Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism. 1959. Pp. 126. Cloth, $2.95. 

The title given to the French edition of this work, Catholicité, is 
probably more precise than the present one, for this is a work about the 
universality of the Church, not about a Catholic Weltanschauung. Based 
as it is upon the outstanding work of Congar, de Lubac, de Montcheuil 
and others, it presents a summary of the best thought on the catholicity 
of the Church for those who are not prepared to investigate the larger 
works. 

The author at the outset abolishes the idea that the universality of 
the Church consists merely, or even necessarily, of a physical presence 
throughout the world. Rather, her catholicity is to be found in that ful- 
ness of life which she offers to men of all ages and conditions, and in the 
all-embracing manner in which she takes to herself every human good 
wherever it is found. In this sense, as the author shows, the Church 
possessed the full quality of catholicity on Pentecost. But if this quality 
is something “essential” to her, it is also something “progressive,” which 
finds new expression and new richness as the ages unfold. This is espe- 
cially emphasized with regard to the Eastern Churches. 

The concept of catholicity as the antithesis of egoism, particularism, 
nationalism and all other forms of self-centeredness appears in many 
ways throughout the book. If this spirit is imbibed by its readers they 
will be prepared to achieve the final purpose of this catholicity: to give 
back to God, through the Church, all that is good and true and beautiful 
in His creation. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT CATHOLIC EDUCATION. Edited by Sister 
Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1959. Pp. vi-91. 
Paper, $1.35. 

Sister Jerome defines adult education as “short courses without credit, 
not leading to an academic degree.” A fine précis of Pope Pius XII’s 
address on the need for adult education introduces the booklet, and 
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other contributors take up the need for 1) classes in theology and 
philosophy for the laity; 2) education of adults concerning the social 
encyclicals; 3) economic understanding; 4) cultural development; 5) 
vocational efficiency; and 6) personal growth. Subsequent articles show 
what certain individuals, groups and institutions have done to meet these 
needs, and a list of places where Catholic adult education is offered is 
included. 

Opportunities offered through institutional resources comprise an- 
other section, while discussions on how to set up a program, preparation 
of teachers, administrative concerns, and other problems prove most 
helpful. To the research student’s delight, a selected bibliography rounds 
out the compact symposium. 

In a word, the booklet represents an excellent job of synthesizing 
efforts at adult education under Catholic auspices — whether institu- 
tionalized or more amorphous in form, whether on the parish, college 
of community level. aa 
The Collegium Mary Lou Suhor 
Shreveport, La. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC CROSSROADS. By Rev. Walter Ong, S.J. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1959. Pp. x-160. Cloth, $3.50. 

Six essays, original and provocative, drawing their unity from a re- 
thought sense of history and speculations on the “religious-secular dia- 
logue” comprise the rich core of Fr. Ong’s new book. The author tackles 
the dialogue in a special way when he discusses problems of the Ameri- 
can Catholic existential scene. The light under which they are discussed 
is this: knowledge is not static, rather it is a growing thing in which the 
Church is intimately involved since knowledge affects the spiritual ac- 
tivity of the human race. With this dynamic concept as his chisel, Father 
Ong strikes hard at the “dominant defensive study of theology,” at the 
relative unproductiveness in philosophy, literature, the social sciences, 
the natural sciences. At the frontiers of all new knowledge, the Church 
needs to be present to avoid errors which, in the past, were due to ignor- 
ance. Priests and laymen, committed with deep devotion to learning, 
serve the Church by the apostolate of presence. 

The essays are exhilarating and controversial. This reviewer had dif- 
culty in accepting Fr. Ong’s notion that a “closed treatment” of knowl- 
edge is needed and is desirable for elementary and secondary students 
while a “feel for knowledge as a growing thing” must be taught “at 
some point” to students on the higher educational levels. It would seem 
more reasonable to graduate this “feel for knowledge as a growing 
thing” on all levels without, in any way, failing to shape a pupil’s char- 
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acter. Far too many Catholics have been taught by this “closed treat- 
ment,” have foune difficulty in opening up on the university level 
because of it. Numberless others remain closed without-dny chance on 
the higher levels “at some point” to discover the openness of knowledge. 
This book is a luxury for people who seek stimulating ideas. It is all but 
indispensable for those of us charged with the responsibility of academic 
or administrative work on the higher levels of Catholic education. 
Nazareth College George J. McMorrow 
Nazareth, Michigan 


GOD SPEAKS. Translated and Edited by Bernard Murchland, C.S.C. Fides 
Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind. 1959. Pp. vi-250. Cloth, $3.95. 

This is not an ordinary introduction to the Bible. Those who “enjoy” 
reading holy Scripture regularly will find a new depth, a new perspective 
for their appreciation of God’s Word from this book. People who are 
newcomers to the spiritual practice of reading Holy Writ should not 
find God Speaks too advanced, and will certainly receive a proper intro- 
duction. 

Translated and adapted from Eléments de Spiritualité, a group of es- 
says by “a team of French priests” (pity they aren’t identified more 
precisely!), God Speaks presents Christianity as Someone (rather than 
something), as God revealing (rather than merely the truths He has 
revealed), as the Word of God (rather than bare human words au- 
thenticated by God), etc. Unity is not lacking to the book despite its 
diverse authorship. “God has stepped into history.” “Christianity is a 
history, not a philosophy.” And this is shown to be true, not only for 
the historical past, but for the present lives of each of us. 

This should be top-priority reading for priests, for seminarians, for 
teaching sisters — in fact for anyone whose sacred privilege it is to bring 
the Word of God to His holy people. 

The volume is the first in a projected series under the title “Themes 
of Theology.” May the next follow quickly. 

Jamestown, N. D. Rev. James Schumacher 


CHRISTIANS IN A CHANGING WORLD. By Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 
Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind. 1959. Pp. ix-180. Cloth, $3.95. 

Those who are familiar with Father Geaney’s You Are Not Your 
Own and with his occasional Timely Tracts in WorsHIP will need little 
urging to add this valuable little book to their active libraries. This more 
lengthy exposition of his ideas on the lay apostolate flows (as expected) 
from the author’s keen consciousness of the interplay between liturgy 
and social action. 

Partly a reprint of articles originally written for various magazines, 
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the book itself covers (and covers well) a broad field: the apostolate of 
and in the parish, family, teens, and supra-parochial organizations. As in 
his earlier book, Fr. Geaney shows great enthusiasm for the lay apos- 
tolate. One of the highlights of the book for this reviewer is the excellent 
evaluation of some of the “intangibles” of specialized Catholic Action. 
Although not a great original thinker, the author certainly succeeds 
well in popularizing and implementing ideas — like the Incarnation-Re- 
demption theme of Fr. Jean Danielou. To be incarnate “in the world 
yet not of the world,” one must first know the world. A priest of widely 
varying experiences and of penetrating perceptiveness, Father Geaney 
has provided the American lay apostle and the chaplain responsible for 
his formation with a real “sense-opener.” One would hope that the price 
does not discourage prospective buyers. 
Jamestown, N. D. Rev. James Schumacher 


THE THREE DEGREES. A Study of Christian Mysticism. By Conrad Pep- 
ler, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Pp. 256. Cloth, $3.50. 


MYSTERY AND MYSTICISM. By A. Plé, O.P., Louis Bouyer, Congr. Orat., 
L. Cerfaux, Ian Hislop, O.P., A. Léonard, O.P. The Philosophical Library, 
New York. Pp. 137. Cloth, $4.75. 


The title of the first of these two books is not important. One wonders, 
in fact, about its connection with the contents. The subtitle is accurate. 
Most of the chapters have appeared elsewhere, and here form a fascinat- 
ing sequence, even if not a systematic one-piece treatment. It is a study, 
but not a textbook (it is too imaginative to be a text). The author is at once 
philosophical and theological, and he compounds the philosophy and 
theology of mysticism with his high poetic spirit. This combination 
should attract the student who needs to be attracted to the great Christian 
theme of mystical experience. 

Too often our spiritual theology, asceticism and mysticism, appears 
unimaginative, detached from all modern mode of expression, and filled 
with abstractions. Father Pepler writes directly and endows his profound 
speculation with high romance. He brings his wide acquaintance with 
books on mysticism and his understanding of mystics, both Christian and 
other, to bear on the formation of the reader. And most of us need basic 
formation in tris area. 

While maintaining the traditional values and sacred standards in the 
long line of Christian mystical writings, the author exerts himself to 
expand our thinking and so bring about an entirely new synthesis. He 
holds to the unity and continuity of the ascetic and mystic life, all within 
the realm of faith. Likewise he presents infused contemplation and the 
mystical life as the normal development of the soul in grace. But he 
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makes a break away from manualists with their elaborate scales and 
systematizations, their abstract exposition of the three ways. His study 
contains positive pleas for new unity and inspiration, under several 
headings. 

1) There is a strong need to restore the activities of mystics into 
the natural cycle of life and nature. Separating the supernatural from 
the natural can only breed a mechanical view of the sacraments and the 
Christian life. There exists a vast substructure of nature from which the 
mystic must not uproot himself. The cycle of life and death, the total 
and organic view of the universe, the pre-Christian antecedents and 
the general human disposition for symbols and symbolism, the signs 
of the sacraments fulfilling deep human longings: all these must remind 
the mystic that grace builds on nature and perfects it. Father Pepler 
illustrates this especially with the holy Eucharist as a return to unity, 
wholeness and finality. This leads quite naturally to the next plea for 
restoration and fulness. 

2) It is the need for a sacramental psychology of mysticism, which is 
still so much neglected. Often the author returns to the liturgy as a refer- 
ence of mysticism. The Eucharist is the source of the highest mystical 
union, for “the reality of this Sacrament is that of the highest form of the 
Christian’s union with God; for the Eucharist ‘perfects the spirituai life’ 
(Summa II, 79, 1, ad 1)” (p. 91). Again: “There can be no true mystical 
experience without some reference to the sacraments and the Mass, at 
least in regard to their spirit and inner meaning. . . . It would seem to 
be one of the great opportunities of the present age to be able to link up 
all the ancient heritage of liturgical devotion, growing as it does out of 
the central doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, with the more modern 
‘specialisation’ in mysticism, which is really of the same Spirit, but which 
has appeared to be not only distinct, but separate from the former type 
of spirituality” (p. 106). “It is here indeed in the Eucharist that we find 
the sacramental counterpart to contemplation . . ., the soul is prepared 
to receive the fulfilment of illumination, the perfect union of the fire of 
actual love poured into the will from the centre of God’s Love itself. . . . 
It is important to remark here that we are in the realm of sacraments so 
that in Communion the soul is passive to the active infusion of grace by 
Christ. The grace infused into the properly prepared soul is precisely 
that of contemplation, or if you wish, the prayer of quiet. . . . The 
peace and the union which are the effects of the Eucharist are quite 
evidently aspects of the gifts of contemplation” (p. 167f.). 

All this can be summarized as a plea for a synthesis of various 
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psychologies of mysticism under the unifying power of sacramental 
mysticism. 

This sacramental source and view links up spontaneously with a return 
to the concrete biblical language and tradition of signs and symbols, with 
a return to the theology and mysticism experienced in the Mystical Body 
(p. 90). Mysticism and mystical theology take their origin from the 
Mysterium, the reality of Christ-on-earth, the Incarnation and all its 
extension into the total life of the Church. The Church will always be 
the authentic context of the most authentic experience of mysticism. 
Man ascends to the heart of God through sensible signs and creatures, 
through the word of faith, the sacraments and humanity of Christ, not 
by running away from them and from his own body, as Plato and Plotinus 
and Plato-minded Christians would. The author calls it an escape, a 
weakness, idealism, isolation and separation to want to by-pass the world 
of faith in order to reach the apex of the soul and the divine spark (pp. 
140-42). 

3) Finally, we must return to St. Thomas to get this full view of faith 
for mysticism and its true reality. He was the first to systematize all 
Christian doctrine and life, also mysticism, in the method of Aristotle. 
Some of the best pages of the book are in chapter X, “The Basis of St. 
Thomas’s Mysticism.” 

While the general impression left by this excellent little volume is that 
one is set on the right path of thinking and striving, one also experiences 
the taste for more. The reader is left on the threshold of what “sacra- 
mental mysticism” is and can do. Perhaps it is expecting too much of one 
man, and he has done a great deal in warning us of the dangers of 
Neoplatonic influence, but we hope he will shake his ample Dominican 
sleeve once more and produce yet another volume (even as this is the 
sequel to Riches Despised), in which he will tell us about the liturgy as 
the great Presence of Christ, the source and norm of mysticism in all past 
ages of the Mystical Body. 

For all but a few Mystery and Mysticism will be out of reach. The 
reasons are its price and contents. Yet its conclusions must become a 
coveted possession of many, in a more popular form and at a more 
popular price. 

Why should something so theological as “mystery” and “mysticism” 
appear in the Philosophical Library? The contents give the answer. 
Mystics and mystical phenomena have always interested philosophers 
and historians of religion, and the whole subject of mysticism has been 
none the better fo- their nineteenth century slant. Pére Léonard in 
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chapter five (which constitutes the bulk of the book) deals critically with 
these (and twentieth century) opponents and their interpretations of 
Christian mystic experiences. Fr. Bouyer, too, devotes his profound 
efforts to show that Christian mysticism is not borrowed from Neo- 
platonism. 

The whole treatment is distinctly Catholic, and the real value of the 
volume lies in this, that it lifts mysticism into its higher hinges of the 
Mystery of Christ. That is the merit of the studies of Pére Plé on 
“Mystery and Mysticism” and of Fr. Bouyer on “Mysterion” and “Mys- 
ticism: an Essay on the History of a Word.” The latter states as his 
conclusion that “the real parentage of Christian mysticism is made evi- 
dent : it stems from the Bible and from the liturgy, particularly from the 
eucharistic liturgy” (p. 124). We agree with Pére Léonard that Christian 
mysticism is complex in character, and that we must regard with suspicion 
all one-sided interpretations. 

The newly gotten result of research needs to be augmented by more 
extensive studies in the fields of Scripture, liturgy and patristics. Theology 
must show the essential connection between all these areas and the living 
tradition of Christian mysticism. Even within the Catholic precincts of 
mysticism we need a liberation from one-sided interpretations and from 
a widespread impression that mysticism is largely controversial. Mystery 
and Mysticism gives us a strong beginning in the right direction. 

St. John’s Abbey Paschal Botz, O.S.B. 


THE FATHERS OF THE GREEK CHURCH. By Hans von Campenhausen. 
Translated by Stanley Godman. Pantheon Books, New York. 1959. Pp. 170. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

The author presents sketches of twelve authors of the Greek tradition 
in an easy style, set between an introduction and a conclusion, which 
serve to indicate his intent and his judgment, however summarily, on 
the nature and fate of Greek theology. The Fathers are: Justin, Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, Athanasius, Basil 
the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Synesius of Cyrene, 
John Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria. There is appended a chrono- 
logical table and a bibliographical note on each of the writers considered. 

His intent should be noted: “The studies . . . are intended to depict 
the Church Fathers in the light in which they regarded themselves.” A 
brief literary history or history of dogma is not aimed at, but: “We 
shall be concerned rather with the personalities, with their intellectual 
aims, within the context of their own world and age, and with the ec- 
clesiastical function which they fulfilled with their teaching and instruc- 
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tion” (p. 10f.). The ideal is admirable; but it is scarcely to be expected 
that the author fully extrapolate himself either from his own theological 
position or from that of the readers for whom the studies were written. 

I would illustrate this relative failure with his treatment of Origen. 
He speaks of “the great systematic summary” (p. 44) of Origen and 
of Origen as “the only one (of the Fathers) to present the whole of 
Christianity in the form of an incipient philosophical system” (p. 45). 
This is said primarily with regard to the De Principiis. He then com- 
ments: “The Christian gospel can be brought into the framework of an 
objectified doctrine of God and the world only with the help of a radical 
reinterpretation of its content” (p. 45). Here I think von Campen- 
hausen’s own concept of theology obtrudes on his study of Origen. Cer- 
tainly the speculative Origen was striving for an integral view of 
Christianity and philosophical knowledge. But this is not yet to achieve 
a “great systematic summary.” It has even been affirmed that the 
De Principiis is first of all an anti-Marcionite apologetic (Steidle). It is, 
then, a lack for our understanding of the whole Origen when no men- 
tion is made, in a context where it would be appropriate (p. 54), of the 
decisive role which Origen assigns to the ecclesiastical kerygma in theo- 
logical work (cf. C. Vagaggini), however much he may give preponder- 
ance to his own speculative exercises. 

With regard to Cyril the concern with personalities seems to have 
precluded a just theological apprehension especially of the Pact of Union 
(p. 153). It would be illuminating to compare these pages with those 
which Prestige has written in Fathers and Heretics on Cyril. 

The studies are based on a wide erudition, especially for the earlier 
figures; the conclusion manifests how alien the author remains to the 
tradition of Greek theological thought and how restricted is his learning 
in the subsequent Byzantine theological literature. 

St. Meinrad Archabbey ...  Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B. 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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New Helicon Books 


THE MIRACLE OF IRELAND Edited by Daniel-Rops 
The story of early Irish missionaries with contributions from schol- 
ars of world-wide reputation, examining “the Irish miracle of a 
flourishing culture amid the chaos of the Dark Ages”. 

September 15 $4.50 
PIERE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN: His Thought 
by Claude Tresmontant 
Prefaced by Gustave Weigel, S.J. An analysis and introduction to 
Chardin’s philosophy, his theory of evolution and his contribution 
as a paleontologist. October 15 $3.00 


Ready and Forthcoming 

OUR LADY IN THE LITURGY by Dom E. Flicoteaux Ready $2.75 
THE HEART OF IGNATIUS by Paul Doncoeur, SJ. Sept. 15 $3.00 
THE PRESENCE OF GOD by Jean Danielou Nov. 20 $1.75 


THE MODERNITY OF ST. AUGUSTINE by Jean Guitton 
Ready $2.50 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH by Charles Couturier, S.J. 
Nov. 20 $3.50 


At all bookstores, or 


Helicon Press, Baltimore 27, Md. 
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